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REVIEWS 


Memoir of the Life and Medical Opinions of 
John Armstrong, M.D. ; to which is added 


an Inquiry into the facts connected with | 


those forms of Fever attributed to Malaria 
or Marsh Effiuvium. By Francis Boott, 


M.D. Vol. I. London: Baldwin & Cra- | 


dock. 
Tuts work cannot be otherwise than accept- 
able to the world, for it delineates the life, 
and rehearses the opinions of one who was 
every way worthy of the high reputation he 
enjoyed during a too brief career. Dr. Arm- 
strong was a man of a very original genius : 
he took bold and sagacious views of human 
nature and its ailments: he adopted no re- 
ceived maxims or dogmas, without proving 
their value, and ascertaining their limits; 
and he broached no theories of his own, which 
he did not establish by reasoning, observa- 
tion, and experiment. But this was not all ; 
he was a man of no common taste in litera- 
ture: and his poetic sensibility was such as 
he could not always restrain—he has left 
verses of great beauty and tenderness. While 
he lived in London, it was his good fortune 
to become acquainted with Dr. Boott: we 
believe professional sympathy had less to do 
in the friendship that followed, than a mutual 
taste for literature in general, and poetry in 
particular : his future biographer had placed 
a very beautiful monument over the dust of 
Kirke White—and that was sufficient to 
bring such men together : we have heard too, 
that in their early studies—one in America 
and the other in Edinburgh—they both hesi- 
tated in their choice between medicine and 
literature. Be that as it may, Dr. Boott, in the 
Memoir before us, has shown fine qualities 
for the business of biography : his profes- 
sional knowledge illustrates and confirms the 
opinions and positions of Armstrong, and his 
taste and feeling give a touching tenderness 
anda mournful grace to the narrative, which 
has affected us much. 

Dr. Armstrong was born on the 8th of May 
1784, in the parish of Bishop Wearmouth, 


county of Durham ; his father worked at the | 


glass-works at Ayres-Quay, and subsequently 
became superintendant to those at Deptford, 
near Sunderland—he was a sensible man, 
but uneducated : his mother’s maiden name 
was Anne Robson : to her maternal tender- 
ness and instruction, the world is mainly in- 
debted for the eminence of her son. His 
pare at school was for some time slow; 

ut when he acquired confidence in himself, 
his advance was rapid, and his delight was to 
excel in all things to which he turned his at- 
tention. His parents, as he had shown some 
inclination for the medical profession, placed 
him with Mr, Watson, surgeon and apothe- 
cary, at Monk Wearmouth: but his heart 
hankered after literary distinction; he wrote 
such verses as obtained the applause of his 
companions, and he meditated a tragedy on 
the moving story of Boethius related in Gib- 

n. 





| insensible to the promising abilities of his son; 
| but it was to the prudent management and 
for means to defray the expense of a professional 
education : and for this instance of his mother’s 
tender solicitude, Dr. Armstrong was ever most 
grateful. He often assured me that he owed 
| everything to her, and he never spoke of his 
mother without betraying a deep sense of the 
obligations which her self-denial had imposed 
; upon him. So much did he impress me, in our 
| early intercourse, with an admiration for the 
character of this amiable woman, that I visited 
her grave some years ago, from the respect 
which her maternal worth had excited in my 
mind. He had placed, before he left the North 
of England, a simple tablet to her memory and 
to that of his father, on a tomb belonging to the 
Robson family, in Sunderland church-yard.” 


He studied at Edinburgh, where he ac- 
quired the esteem of the professors, and dis- 
tinguished himself among many competitors : 
on returning to his native place, he com- 
menced practising as a physician—with what 
success his biographer shall tell us :— 

“ During the time of Dr. Armstrong’s resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, he had formed an intimacy 
with a young gentleman of Sunderland, about 
his own age, who had resorted to the University 
for general education, The father of this gen- 
tleman had laboured for a period of nearly two 
years under an occasional, and what had been 
considered anomalous, attack of diarrhoea, 
which had resisted all the skill of his medical 
advisers. On Dr. Armstrong’s settling at 
Bishopwearmouth, this person, who was affluent 
and much esteemed in the town, was earnestly 
solicited to consult the young physician, in 
whose talents the son had expressed an implicit 
confidence. After s6me persuasion, Dr. Arm- 
strong was called in; and conceiving from the 
history of the case that it was one of overloaded 
bowels, and that the occasional diarrhcea was 
the effect of an irritation thus established, and 
an effort of nature to throw off the offending 
cause, he advised a mild course of laxatives to 
be steadily persevered in, until the motions were 
of a natural character. His advice was followed. 
In a day or two, Dr. Hamilton stopped at Sun- 
derland on his way into England, and Dr. Arm- 
strong, hearing of his arrival, waited on him to 
explain the case, earnestly soliciting him to see 
the patient. Dr. Hamilton firmly resisted the 
proposal, and gave as his reason that the prac- 
tice recommended was undoubtedly correct, and 
that the issue of it would be fortunate. ‘It 
will gain you credit,’ he said ; ‘ but if I am con- 
sulted, the recovery will be attributed to my 
counsel and longer experience, when all the 
merit in reality will be due to your own sagacity. 
You have ascertained the cause, and you see its 
effects, and have only to wait the sure operation 
of the only means of relief that can be recom- 
mended under the existing circumstances. Take 
the advice of an old man, and avoid consulta- 
tions in all cases where you feel satisfied that 
you understand the nature of the malady, and 
that this at once suggests a simple and effectual 
remedy.’ ” 


His success in this and other cases spread 
his fame over his native country ; nor did he 
become more eminent for his skill, than for 





| 


ceconomy of his wife that they were indebted | ea}led Puerperal. 





| “Mr. Armstrong (says Dr. Boott,) was not | the clear and elegant manner in which he 


wrote on the prevalent fevers of the time, 
and more particularly on that fever commonly 
His observations were 
favourably received by the critics and the 
profession, and he was emboldened to give 
to the world a work he had for some time 
meditated, concerning that past and present 
scourge, the Typhus Fever. Of this valuable 
treatise, Dr. Boott observes— 


“In this treatise he fully demonstrated the 
efficacy of bloodletting in the early stage of 
typhus, and proved that the signs of debility 
and malignancy towards its close were, as in 
puerperal fever, in proportion to the degree and 
duration of the previous inflammation. He 
distinguished with admirable precision the dif- 
ferent forms and stages of the disease, and esta- 
blished principles of practice on a rational and 
philosophical basis, which have for ever banished 
the doctrine of debility being from the first in- 
herent in typhus fever. He substituted facts 
in the place of theory; restored observation to 
its just preeminence over preconception and 
conjecture ; and by his clear discrimination of 
the different pathological characters of the 
varieties of the same disease, and of their distinct 
and appropriate treatment, has given a confi- 
dence to the mind of the practitioner which the 
specious simplicity of nosological definition, the 
false doctrine of inherent debility, and the con- 
sequent necessity of resorting to the use of sti- 
mulants, had and must ever have failed to pro- 
duce. He instituted a precise but variable, for 
an indiscriminate and exclusive practice; made 
opposite agents under different circumstances 
contribute to the removal of the same malady; 
marked with distinctness the symptoms of its 
varieties, the indications of their origin, progress, 
and termination; showed when and how far the 
active resources of art against venous congestion 
or inflammation may be safely applied; in what 
manner they must be proportioned to the existing 
state, and when safety alone depended upon a 
reliance on the unassisted resources of nature.” 


This work raised Armstrong high in public 
estimation: he gave up his practice in the 
north, and came to London—the true market 
for all kinds of talent. Here he was a stran- 
ger: he felt the extreme loneliness of his 
situation, and so much was he overpowered 
with the feeling that he was uncared for and 
unknown, that he more than once retired to 
a darkened room, and found relief in tears. 
He did not long remain in obscurity. 


‘‘Those members of the general profession 
who had once experienced the benefit of his 
counsel and assistance, could seldom be induced 
to recommend any other physician, so strongly 
impressed were they with the simplicity, the 
originality and success of his views and practice: 
and those families who had once had an oppor- 
tunity of feeling the effects of the gentleness and 
delicacy of his manner, could think of no other 
adviser. There are many persons in and out of 
the profession who will admit the truth of these 
remarks, and who will confess that the loss of 
this eminent man appeared to them irreparable. 
He had the faculty of communicating his ideas 
to others, in the most easy and intelligible man- 
ner, and from the fertile resources of his own 
mind, of throwing light upon the most obscure 
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and involved cases. Those difficulties which 


embarrassed common minds, seemed at once | 
charmed away by the magic influence of his | 


own; and his opinions were delivered with so 


much candour and perspicuity, that while others | 


bowed before the superiority of his intelligence, 
they were instinctively impelled to place the 
fullest confidence in his skill and integrity, and 
to feel an irresistible affection for his character 
as the man blending with their admiration of his 
talents as the physician. His manners were 
simple almost to a fault, and were at first for- 
bidding, from the absence of everything like an 
attempt at effect; but no sooner did he enter 
upon the consideration of a case, than it was 
apparent he was completely absorbed by it. 
His seeming reserve at once gave way to a visi- 
ble feeling of deep and tender interest in the 
welfare of his patient, who felt satisfied that he 
was in the hands of an amiable and a sagacious 
man, to whom he might confidently entrust 
himself.” 

Our biographer’s more extended Memoir, 
will inform our readers of Armstrong’s bril- 
liant success here, both with word and pen; 
nor was he more distinguished for his skill, 
than for his kindness and generosity : but his 
career was destined to be short: a consump- 
tion was silently sapping his strength: he 
tried air, exercise, medicine, idleness, but all 
were unavailing, and he lay down to die with 
enviable calmness and composure. “ Re- 
member,” he said to Dr. Boott, ‘to be cheer- 
ful in your intercourse with the sick; you 
take a load from the mind, and infuse into 
it the balm of hope.” He then turned his 
thoughts on his own fate, and said, “I may 
be truly said to be leading a life of dissolu- 
tion.” Soon after, he said, “ Gloomy views 
of religion are false—God is all mercy, jus- 
tice, goodness, and benevolence—I am grate- 
ful to his goodness, for keeping me so com- 
posed and happy.” He died in the forty-sixth 
year of his age. 

‘* In person Dr. Armstrong was tall and thin. 
His manners were gentle and unpresuming, 
almost diffident in the presence of strangers, 
exclusively domestic and retired from the world, 
when the calls of duty did not require his inter- 
course with it. His nature was candid, confid- 
ing, unsuspicious; his sensibilities lively and 
acute; his tastes discriminating and refined. 
There was a simplicity and innocence of mind 
and disposition about him which endeared him 
to all who knew him intimately, and which won 
for him especially the confidence and attachment 
of the young. 
his profession, he entered with unmixed delight 
into the sports and occupations of his children, 
and appeared to derive as much liveliness of en- 
joyment from them as they did. It was entirely 
foreign to his nature to speak to them, for a 
moment, harshly. There seemed to him some- 
thing essentially pure and angelic in childhood, 
as if its delicacy forbade reproof, even for its 
occasional waywardness. Asa father, he was 
always most tender and indulgent; and when 
occasion required from him ‘ the sterner coun- 





When released from the cares of | 


| we know to be youth. 


tenance of love,’ it was an effort above his | 


powers, and the tone of admonition melted into 
the soft persuasions of the most tender and con- 
fiding affection. I never knew any one who 
required or who sought so instinctively to pro- 
mote the affections as he did; and nothing so 


soon overpowered his self-possession as the | 


evidence of the confidence and the love he in- 
spired in children. Their unreserved recourse 
to him at all times, and their frank appeals to 


patting them on the head, which forms in my 
memory one of the most frequent and familiar 
of my recollections of him.” 


We have alluded to Armstrong’s poetic 
powers : the following may be taken as a spe- 
cimen :— 

On a Moonlight Night. 


Yon moon and stars have shed as sweet a light 
On ages gone as o’er this calm of night, 

And millions of men, with an admiring eye, 
Have traced them through as bright and blue a sky. 
Those men are nothing now —their names have past 
Like sands which rose, and sunk upon the blast. 
Thus shall succeeding generations gaze, 

And mingle with the dust of other days; 

While the same moon and stars will still remain, 
Through countless ages rise and set again, 

In glory undiminish’d as they first began.— 

Ah! how unlike the changeful race of man! 

Yet isa hope to the lone bosom given, 

That Mind survives, an attribute of Heaven, 
When disencumber’d of the mortal shroud, 
Which veils the future, like an ambient cloud; 
And I'll indulge that vision of delight, 

Rapt in the spell of this most heavenly night, 
And soothe me with the thought that yet again, 
When purged by suffering from all earthly stain, 
My spirit shall the loved and pure embrace, 

In some sweet regiun of yon starry space. 


The Biography has detained us so long, 
that we have no room left for a notice of 
the accompanying Papers. We the less re- 
gret this as they come properly under the 
cognizance of our ies reviewers. 


Contes Nouveauz. 
1833. 


Does the reader like the egotistic and fan- 
tastic tribe of writers—those insects with a 
butterfly’s wing, a butterfly’s beauty, a but- 
terfly’s strength—pretty creatures, attractive 
to those who can idle in the sunshine, and 
have time to follow their flutterings—let him 
read Janin. He is a brilliant insect, trop 


Par Jules Janin. 


malin indeed, with too much sting in him for | 
a butterfly, but answering well to that called | 


the Devil's Needle, which used to form the 
delight and affright of our boyhood. 

Our English literary egotists have been 
generally amiable men, laying bare the petti- 


nesses rather than the malignities of human | 
Not so your Frenchman; when | 
he takes up the pen to describe his inward | 


nature. 


feelings, he makes a very fiend of himself— 
he tells his immoralities without a blush, 


and his hard-heartedness without compunc- | 


tion—he displays his ignorance, and glories 
in it; whilst his total want of principle be 


proclaims, as being on the highest level of | 


civilization. 


This is quite @ propos to M. Janin: the | 
| first volume of whose work 


is an auto- 
biography which we recommend to who- 
ever seeks to be acquainted with the French 
literature and literary men of the epoch. 
The first title to respect in that country 
Every writer or 
speaker upwards of forty, is perruque, i. e. 
absurd. 


with contempt. In poetry, youth is indis- 


| pensable; in legislature equally: even in 


the military art, there is no trust to be put 


but in 
Les vieux généraux de vingt ans. 


M. Janin pleads against the cruelty of keep- | 


| ing down youth as it was kept down ten 
ae ago !—that is, when said youth was in | 


his kindness, invariably brought tears to his | : , 
eyes; and there was a smile upon his counte- | the ascendant, were no mighty geniuses. 


nance, a struggling emotion in the tones of his 
voice as he addressed them, with his hand gently 


| 


nis teens. And perhaps he is right, for cer- 
tainly the mature gentlemen, then lords of 


But there is every reason to conclude that 





Paris, | 





| atre it was impossible to approach. 





their successors. M. Janin thinks otherwise, 
Let him speak for himself. 

** You,” says he, ‘who live and write to. 
day, tranquil, and no longer persecuted by these 
monopolists, you have no idea of what power 
was held, ten years ago, by the literature of 
the Imperial reign. It was sovereign mistress 
everywhere,—imperious, arrogant, jealous, and 
mediocre. It possessed every thing and place 
possessible—the theatre, the street, the aca- 
demy, the press; and no matter in what direc. 
tion a poor youth endeavoured to reach the 
light, he found his passage unpitiably barred by 
these immovables. There was no chance or 
hope for any of us. What humiliations did they 
not force upon us of the young school! The 
are scarcely credible.—The ‘ Messeniennes’ of 
Delavigne, could scarcely find a printer. The 
‘ Meditations’ of Lamartine was published as a 
favour, and in trembling. Lord Byron was 
publicly hooted as a poet ; and it was unspeak- 
able hardihood on the part of a bookseller to 
expend, on the translations of ‘ Ivanhoe’ and 
‘Old Mortality,’ half the sum that was spent 
upon ‘ M. Botte,’ or some such trash of Pigault 
Le Brun. 

“ In those times Armand Carrel could never 
have published his History of England. In those 
times the press would never have found suffi- 
cient expressions of contempt and mockery for 
the talents of Sainte-Beuve. Mérimée would 
have required the patronage of the Pandore in 
order to publish his Chronique. Michel Ray- 
mond should have begged a preface from Paul 
de Kock. I have seen Victor Hugo, that 
ardent and now successful genius, unable to 
obtain one hundred ecus (12/.) for his ‘ Hans of 
Iceland,’ that vivid sketch, by a man that had 
‘Notre Dame de Paris’ in his head. The the- 
Tragedy 
was part of the private domain of the Bona- 
partean poets. ‘The Opera was theirs, body 
and soul, including the danseuses. As to the 
Comic Opera, it was their cradle, and conse- 
quently their inheritance, since from thence they 
had taken their spring toward the Academy and 
the Chamber of Deputies.” 


Such is a fair sample of the tirade of the 
young romantics against the aged classiques, 
their predecessors. And the young geutle- 
men are very right when they assert that 
Jouy, and Arnault, and Lemercier were 
verse-makers of the second order, and that 
the whole Academy might club its talent 
without mustering a genius. Nothing more 
true. But alas! the romantiques themselves 
are, after all, no better. They are respect- 
able, amusing, clever writers, but they are 
no prodigies. Victor Hugo himself, De 
Vigny, Janin—are these names much su- 
perior to Jouy, Chateaubriand, Béranger?— 
for Béranger is decidedly of the old school. 

It is extraordinary, and characteristic 
enough of the French, that the chief conflict 
between the new and the old school took 
place in those trifling little journals, from 


| which both politics and seriousness are ba- 
La jeune France treats the old | 


nished. The old school had joked for a 
number of years in the Miroir and Pandore, 
—daily squibs that every one read, aud which 
were highly popular. It was in these that 
Arnault carried on his struggle with Louis 
XVIILI., who could reply with epigrams 
also. But as the Miroir and Pandore ex- 


| pired of age, the Figaro took their place, full 


| 


they were quite as worthy and as clever as | ful enemies. 


of youth and spirit. As Louis XVIII. was 
exposed to the fire of the old school, and 
bore its pelting bravely, so Charles X. was 
the butt of the wits of the new, and the 
Figaro was certainly one of his most power 
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Janin was the chief squibbist of the Fi- 
aro; with the Figaro is linked his fame. 
But the revolution of July deprived the 
Figaro at once of its butts and its livelihood, 
and Janin was turned adrift to write books. 
He has done so: but his fame in boards, 
calf, or yellow covers, can never equal his 
fame in the single sheet of the diurnal. His 
‘Ane Mort’ was lively, just what D’Israeli 
could do, i. e. D’Israeli the young. But 
‘Barnave,’ his great attempt, was, though 
much read and spoken of, rather a failure. 
The present publication is very poor. If we 
except its auto-biographical part, and the 
account of cotemporary literature which fills 
the first volume, the rest is trash. 

But Janin can dispense with book repu- 
tation. He is one of the most amusing 
critics of the day,—always provided he writes 
by the column, not by the volume. He is 
the best writer of what is called the feuilleton 
of a Parisian journal, viz. its theatrical and 
other criticism. Janin’s feuilleton always 
adorns the Journal des Débats. Read him 
there, and you must respect the writer, 
whom, from the Circulating Library, one is 
but too apt to disregard. 


The Last Essays of Elia; being a Sequel to 
Essays published under that name. Lon- 
don: Moxon. 

We intend, some day or other, to write an 
essay upon Elia—but not till Elia has 
ceased to write essays. Criticism is, upon 
occasions, an impertinence, and seems so to 
the critic. In our pride of place we can 
swagger and look big—it becomes the dig- 
nity of our calling, which shall lose none of 
its authority in our hands—yet in heart we 
are humble and misgiving. It is not a forty- 
volumed author that staggers us—nor a tenth 
edition—nor a flourish of trade triumphs— 
nor the distended cheeks of vulgar popularity 
—but genius; and especially if it happen not 
torun current with the times, for then we 
feel the responsibility of our office, and doubt 
our own power to do justice. We rejoice, 
therefore, that on this occasion a shrewd in- 
telligent friend, who knew Elia in his weak- 
ness and his strength, has prefixed to the 
volume a critical opinion, and a sketch of 
the character of the inimitable writer, which 
will save us, for the present, from offering 
our own crude notions on the subject. When 
the reader shall have read it, he will be well 
pleased at our modest misgivings. 

“This poor gentleman, who for some months 
past had been in a declining way, hath at length 
paid his final tribute to nature. 

“To say truth, it is time he were gone. The 
humour of the thing, if there was ever much in 
it, was pretty well exhausted; and a two years 
and a half existence has been a tolerable du- 
tation for a phantom. 

‘e I am now at liberty to confess, that much 
which I have heard objected to my late friend’s 
Writings was well-founded. Crude they are, I 
grant you—a sort of unlicked, incondite things 
—villanously pranked in an affected array of 
antique modes and phrases. They had not been 
lis, if they had been otherthan such; and better 
itis, that a writer should be natural in a self- 
Pleasing quaintness, than to affect a naturalness 
(socalled) that should be strange to him. Ego- 
Ustical they have been pronounced by some who 
did not know, that what he tells us, as of him- 
self, was often true only (historically) of an- 
other; as in a former Essay (to save many 
lustances)——where under the first person (his 





favourite figure) he shadows forth the forlorn 
estate of a country-boy placed at a London 


. school, far from his friends and connections— 


in direct opposition to his own early history. If 
it be egotism to imply and twine with his own 
identity the griefs and affections of another— 
making himself many, or reducing many unto 
himself—then is the skilful novelist, who all 
along brings in his hero, or heroine, speaking 
of themselves, the greatest egotist of all; who 
yet has never, therefore, been accused of that 
narrowness. And how shall the intenser dra- 
matist escape being faulty, who doubtless, under 
cover of passion uttered by another, oftentimes 
gives blameless vent to his most inward feelings, 
and expresses his own story modestly ? 

‘* My late friend was in many respects a sin- 
gular character. Those who did not like him, 
hated him ; and some, who once liked him, after- 
wards became his bitterest haters. The truth is, 
he gave himself too little concern what he utter- 
ed, and in whose presence. He observed nei- 
ther time nor place, and would e’en out with 
what came uppermost. With the severe reli- 
gionist he would pass for a free-thinker; while 
the other faction set him down for a bigot, or 
persuaded themselves that he belied his senti- 
ments. Few understood him; and [ am not 
certain that at all times he quite understood 
himself. He too much affected that dangerous 
figure—irony. He sowed doubtful speeches, and 
reaped plain, unequivocal hatred.—He would 
interrupt the gravest discussion with some light 
jest; and yet, perhaps, not quite irrelevant in 
ears that could understand it. Your long and 
much talkers hated him. The informal habit 
of his mind, joined to an inveterate impediment 
of speech, forbade him to be an orator; and he 
seemed determined that no one else should 
play that part when he was present. He was 
petit and ordinary in his person and appearance. 
I have seen him sometimes in what is called 
good company, but where he has been a stran- 
ger, sit silent, and be suspected for an odd 
fellow; till some unlucky occasion provoking 
it, he would stutter out some senseless pun (not 
altogether senseless perhaps, if rightly taken), 
which has stamped his character for the even- 
ing. It was hit or miss with him; but nine 
times out of ten, he contrived by this device to 
send away a whole company his enemies. His 
conceptions rose kindlier than his utterance, 
and his happiest impromptus had the appearance 
of effort. He has been accused of trying to be 
witty, when in truth he was but struggling to 
give his poor thoughts articulation. He chose 
his companions for some individuality of cha- 
racter which they manifested.— Hence not many 
persons of science, and few professed Jierati, 
were of his councils. They were, for the most 
part, persons of an uncertain fortune; and, as 
to such people commonly nothing is more ob- 
noxious than a gentleman of settled (though 
moderate) income, he passed with most of them 
for a great miser. To my knowledge this was a 
mistake. His intimados, to confess a truth, 
were in the world’s eye a ragged regiment. He 
found them floating on the surface of society ; 
and the colour, or something else, in the weed 
pleased him. The burrs stuck to him—but they 
were good and loving burrs for all that. He 
never greatly cared for the society of what are 
called good people. If any of these were scan- 
dalised (and offences were sure to arise), he 
could not help it. When he has been remon- 
strated with for not making more concessions 
to the feelings of good people, he would retort 
by asking, what one point did these good people 
ever concede to him? He was temperate in his 
meals and diversions, but always kept a little 
on this side of abstemiousness. Only in the use 
of the Indian weed he might be thought a little 
excessive. He took it, he would say, as a sol- 
vent of speech, Marry—as the friendly vapour 





ascended, how his prattle would curl up some- 
times with it! the ligaments, which tongue-tied 
him, were loosened, and the stammerer proceed- 
ed a Statist! 

** I do not know whether I ought to bemoan 
or rejoice that my old friend is departed. His 
jests were beginning to grow obsolete, and his 
stories to be found out. He felt the approaches 
of age; and while he pretended to cling to life, 
you saw how slender were the ties left to bind 
him. Discoursing with him latterly on this 
subject, he expressed himself with a pettish- 
ness, which I thought unworthy of him. In our 
walks about his suburban retreat (as he called 
it) at Shacklewell, some children belonging to 
a school of industry had met us, and bowed and 
curtseyed, as he thought, in an especial manner 
to him. * They take me for a visiting governor,” 
he muttered earnestly. He had a horror, which 
he carried to a foible, of looking like anything 
important and parochial. He thought that he 
approached nearer to that stamp daily. He had 
a general aversion from being treated like a 
grave or respectable character, and kept a wary 
eye upon the advances of age that should so 
entitle him. He herded always, while it was 
possible, with people younger than himself. He 
did not conform to the march of time, but was 
dragged.along in the procession. His manners 
lagged behind his years. He was too much of 
the boy-man. The foga virilis never sate grace- 
fully on his shoulders. The impressions of in- 
fancy had burnt into him, and he resented the 
impertinence of manhood. ‘These were weak- 
nesses; but such as they were, they are a key 
to explicate some of his writings.” 

To the few this volume will be a treasure— 
it is rich in all the quaint conccits, the de- 
lightful egotism, the fancies strange and 
beautiful, which gave delight in the former 
series. We are unfortunately a little straight- 
ened for room this week, yet we must steal 
from the work one or two of the Popular 
Fallacies—Here is a portrait of Mrs. Con- 
rady. We agree with the writer that “no 
one that has looked on her can pretend to 

” 
forget the lady. 
FALLACY X. 
That Handsome is that Handsome does. 

“ Those who use this proverb can never have 
seen Mrs. Conrady. 

“ The soul, if we may believe Plotinus, is a 
ray from the celestial beauty. As she partakes 
more or less of this heavenly light, she informs, 
with corresponding characters, the fleshly tene- 
ment which she chooses, and frames to herself a 
suitable mansion. 

‘* All which only proves that the soul of Mrs. 
Conrady, in her pre-existent state, was no great 
judge of architecture. 

“ To the same effect, ina Hymn in honour of 
Beauty, divine Spenser, platonizing sings :— 

—— Every spirit as it is more pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 


For of the soul the body form doth take : 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 
But Spenser, it is clear never saw Mrs. Conrady. 
«* These poets, we find, are safe guides in 
philosophy; for here, in his very next stanza 
but one, is a saving clause, which throws us all 
out again, and leaves us as much to seek as 
ever :— : 
Yet oft it falls, that many a gentle mind 
Dwells in deformed tabernacle drown’d, 
Either by chance, against the course of kind, 
Or through ptness in the sub e found, 
Which it assumed of some stubborn ground, 
That will not yield unto her form’s direction, 
But is perform’d with some foul imperfection. 
From which it would follow, that Spenser had 
seen somebody like Mrs. Conrady. : 
“The spirit of this good lady—her previous 
anima—must have stumbled upon one of these 
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untoward tabernacles which he speaks of. A 
more rebellious commodity of clay for a ground, 
as the poet calls it, no gentle mind—and sure 
her’s is one of the gentlest—ever had to deal 
with. 

‘* Pondering upon her inexplicable visage— 
inexplicable, we mean, but by this modification 
of the theory—we have come to a conclusion 
that, if one must be plain, it is better to be 
plain all over, than, amidst a tolerable resi- 
due of features, to hang out one that shall 
be exceptionable. No one can say of Mrs. 
Conrady’s countenance, that it would be bet- 
ter if she had but a nose. It is impossible 
to pull her to pieces in this manner. We have 
seen the most malicious beauties of her own sex 
baffled in the attempt ata selection. The tout 
ensemble defies particularising. It is too com- 
plete—too consistent, as we may say—to admit 
of these invidious reservations, It is not as if 
some Apelles had picked out here a lip—and 
there a chin—out of the collected ugliness of 
Greece, to frame a model by... It is a symme- 
trical whole. We challenge the minutest con- 
noisseur to cavil at any part or parcel of the 
countenance in question; to say that this, or 
that, is improperly placed. We are convinced 
that true ugliness, no less than is affirmed of 
true beauty, is the result of harmony. Like 
that too it reigns without a competitor. No one 
ever saw Mrs. Conrady, without pronouncing 
her to be the plainest woman that he ever met 
with in the course of his lite. The first time 
that you are indulged with a sight of her face, 
is an era in your existence ever after. Youare 
glad to have seen it—like Stonehenge, No 
one can pretend to forget it. No one ever apo- 
logised to her for meeting her in the street on 
such a day and not knowing her: the pretext 
would be too bare. Nobody can mistake her 
for another. Nobody can say of her, ‘I think 
I have seen that face somewhere, but I cannot 
call to mind where.’ You must remember that 
in such a parlour it first struck you—like a 
bust. You wondered where the owner of the 
house had picked it up. You wondered more 
when it began to move its lips—so mildly too! 
No one ever thought of asking her to sit for her 
picture. Lockets are for remembrance; and it 
would be clearly supertiuous to hang an image 
at your heart, which, once seen, can never be 
out of it. It is not a mean face either; its 
entire originality precludes that. Neither is it 
of that order of plain faces which improve upon 
acquaintance. Some very good but ordinary 
people, by an unwearied perseverance in good 
offices, put a cheat upon our eyes: juggle our 
senses out of their natural impressions; and set 
us upon discovering good indications in a coun- 
tenance, which at first sight promised nothing 
less. We detect gentleness, which had escaped 
us, lurking about an under lip. But when Mrs. 
Conrady has done you a service, her face re- 


mains the same: when she has done you a | 


thousand, and you know that she is ready to 
double the number, still it is that individual 
face. Neither can you say of it, that it would 
be a good face if it was not marked by the small 
pox—a compliment which is always more ad- 
missive than excusatory—for either Mrs. Con- 
rady never had the small pox; or, as we say, 
took it kindly. No, it stands upon its own 
merits fairly. There itis. It is her mark, her 
token; that which she is known by.” 

We have a rich store of papers marked for 
quotation, and shall assuredly return to this 
volume. If our “pickings and stealings” 
are more than becoming, we shall be well 
content to pay Mr. Moxon a fair proportion 
of the copyright; but extract we must, at 
least till the work is published. 
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Castnet Cycrorzpia, No. XX XIX. 
A Treatise on Heat. By the Rev. Dionysius 
Lardner, LL.D. London: Longman & Co. 


Ix this volume we have found much to 
praise. The author has aggregated an im- 
mense mass of valuable information; his 
arrangement is lucid, his style simple and 
unaffected. In the Introduction, a brief sum- 
mary of the contents of the book is given, an 
improvement first introduced by Dr. Arnott, 
and which we hope to see generally adopted 
in books of science. It would be impossible 
for us in our narrow limits to discuss effec- 
tively even one of the many novel theories 
and startling solutions of phenomena that 
occur in this volume; we shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with making some extracts 
from those portions of the work most likely 
to interest the general reader. 


Modifying Effects of Heat, commonly disregarded. 

«If we turn from art to science, we find heat 
assisting, or obstructing, as the case may be, 
but always modifying, the objects of our inquiry. 
The common spectator, who on a clear night 
beholds the firmament, thinks he obtains a just 
notion of the position and arrangement of the 
brilliant objects with which it is so richly fur- 
nished, The more exact vision of the astro- 
nomer discovers, however, that he beholds 
this starry vault through a distorting medium; 
that in fact he views it through a great lens of 
air, by which every object is removed from its 
proper place; nay more, that this distortion 
varies from night to night, and from hour to 
hour,—varies with the varying heat of the at- 
mosphere which produces it. Such distortion, 
and the variations to which it is subject, must 
then be accurately ascertained, before any in- 
ference can be made respecting the motion, po- 
sition, magnitude, or distance of any object in 
the heavens; and ascertained it cannot be un- 
less the laws which govern the phenomena of 
heat be known. 

But the very instruments which the same as- 
tronomer uses to assist his vision, and to note 
and measure the positions and mutual distances 
of the objects of his inquiry, are themselves 
eminently subject to the same distorting influ- 
ence. The metal of which they are formed 
swells and contracts with every fluctuation in 
the heat to which it is exposed. A sunbeam, a 
blast of cold air, nay, the very heat of the as- 
tronomer’s own body, must produce effects on 
the figure of the brazen arch by whose divided 
surface his measurements and his observations 
are effected. Such effects must therefore be 
known, and taken into account, ere he can hope 
to attain that accuracy which the delicacy of his 
investigations renders indispensably necessary.” 


Ingenious Application of the Principle, that solid 
Bodies are Dilated or Contracted by Changes 
of Temperature. 

“This principle was beautifully applied by 
M. Molard, some years ago, in Pari$. The 
weight of the roof of the large gallery of the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers pressed the 
sides outwards so as to endanger the building; 
and it was requisite to find means by which the 
wall should be propped so as to sustain the roof. 
M. Molard contrived the following ingenious 
plan for the purpose. A series of strong iron 
bars were carried across the building from wall 
to wall, passing through holes in the walls, and 
were secured by nuts on the outside. In this 
state they would have been sufficient to have 
prevented the further separation of the walls by 
the weight of the roof, but it was desirable to re- 
store the walls to their original state by drawing 
them together. This was effected in the follow- 
ing manner :—Alternate bars were heated by 


lamps fixed beneath them, They expanded ; 





and consequently the nuts, which were previ. 
ously in contact with the walls, were no longer 
so. ‘These nuts were then screwed up so as to 
be again in close contact with the walls. The 
lamps were withdrawn, and the bars now allowed 
to cool. In cooling they gradually contracted, 
and resumed their former dimensions ; conse. 
quently the nuts, pressing against the walls, 
drew them together through a space equal to 
that through which they had been screwed Up. 
Meanwhile the intermediate bars were heated 
and expanded, and the nuts screwed up as be. 
fore. The lamps being again withdrawn, they 
contracted in cooling, and the walls were further 
drawn together. ‘This process was continually 
repeated, until at length the walls were restored 
to their perpendicular position. The gallery 
may still be seen with the bars extending across 
it, and binding together its walls.” 
Effects of Evaporation. 

‘The depression of temperature produced by 
evaporation will be more perceptible the more 
rapid is the evaporation, because then the body 
from which the heat is abstracted has not time 
to receive a supply of heat from surrounding 
objects, to replace that which it has given vut, 
Hence, by conducting the process of evapora. 
tion in a vacuum, where the evaporation is 
almost instantaneous, the cooling etiect is more 
conspicuous. Ifa quantity of water included in 
the bulb of a thermometer tube be surrounded 
with a sponge moistened with ether and placed 
under the receiver of an air-pump, the moment 
the air is withdrawn the ether suddenly evapo- 
rates; and if a sufticient quantity of ether be 
supplied, the water in the bulb will be frozen, 

‘©The same fact may be exhibited ina still 
more striking manner, by pouring some ether 
on the surface of water in a flat vessel. When 
the receiver placed over these is exhausted, the 
ether will boil in consequence of the removal of 
the atmospheric pressure, and its rapid evapo- 
ration will presently cause the water under it 
to freeze. We shall thus have the singular ex- 
hibition of two liquids, one resting upon the 
other, the one boiling and the other freezing at 
the same moment: and, after the lapse of a few 
minutes, one altogether disappearing in the 
form of vapour, while the other solidifies in the 
form of ice, 

‘‘A beautiful experiment was contrived by 
Leslie, in which water is frozen on this prin- 
ciple. A shallow vessel, containing water, is 
placed under the receiver of an air-pump. 
Under the same receiver is placed a large flat 
dish, containing strong sulphuric acid. The 
receiver is now exhausted as rapidly as possible 
by the pump, and immediately the evaporation 
of the water takes place. If the sulphuric acid 
were not present, the space within the receiver 
would be saturated almost instantaneously with 
the vapour of the water, and all further evapo- 
ration would be stopped ; but the sulphuric acid, 
not being itself subject to sensible evaporation, 
has besides a strong affinity for water, by virtue 
of which it attracts the aqueous vapour, and 
causes it to be condensed on its surface. As 
fast, therefore, as the water evaporates, Its 
vapour is seized upon by the sulphuric acid in 
the large dish, and the space within the receiver 
is still maintained a vacuum, so that the eva- 
poration of the water continues as rapidly asin 
the first instance. Now, the heat necessary to 
give the vaporous form to the water can ouly be 
received from the water itself, which remains 
in the dish; and, therefore, it must undergo 
a rapid depression of temperature. It will 
speedily fall to the temperature of 32°, and in 
a few minutes will be frozen. By this process, 
conducted under favourable circumstances, 
Leslie was not only able to freeze water, but to 
congeal mercury, and it is said that he even 
produced a cold of —120°. The property o 
which this beautiful experiment is founded is 
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not recommended alone by the surprise and 
jeasure which its result always produces; it is 
susceptible of useful application in chemistry, 
when it is necessary to separate water from 
liquids which heat would decompose, and to dry 
animal and vegetable substances without ex- 
posing them to disorganisation.” 
Uses of Non-Conductors. 

“A -silver or metallic tea-pot is never con- 
structed with a handle of the same metal, while 
aporcelain tea-pot always hasa porcelain handle, 
The reason of this is, that metal being a good con- 
ductor of heat, the handle of the silver or other 
metallic tea-pot would speedily acquire the 
same temperature as the water which the vessel 
contains, and it would be impossible to apply 





the hand to it without pain. On the other hand, | 
itis usual to place a wooden or ivory handle | 


on a metal tea-pot. These substances being 
bad conductors of heat, the handle will be slow 
to take the temperature of the metal; and even 
ifit do take it, will not produce the same sen- 
sation of heat in the hand. A handle, appa- 
rently silver, is sometimes put on a silver tea- 
pot, but, if examined, it will be found that the 
covering only is silver; and that at the points 
where the handle joins the vessel, there is a 
small interruption between the metallic cover- 
ing and the metal of the tea-pot itself, which 
space is sufficient to interrupt the communica- 
tun of heat to the silver which covers the 
handle. In a porcelain tea-pot, the heatis slowly 
transmitted from the vessel to its handle; and 


even when it is transmitted, the handle, being a | 


bad conductor, may be touched without incon- 
venience. 

“A kettle which has a metal handle cannot 
be touched when filled with boiling water, with- 
outacovering ofsome non-conducting substance, 
such as cloth or paper ; while one with a wooden 
handle may be touched without inconvenience. 

“The feats sometimes performed by quacks 
and mountebanks, in exposing their bodies to 
fierce temperatures, may be easily explainedon 
the principle here laid down, When a man 
goes into an oven raised to a very high tempe- 
rature, he takes care to have under his feet a 
thick mat of straw, wool, or other non-conduct- 
ing substance, upon which he may stand with 
impunity at the proposed temperature. His 
body is surrounded with air, raised, it is true, to 
ahigh temperature : but the extreme tenuity of 
this fluid causes all that portion of it in contact 
with the body at any given time to produce but 
aslight effect in communicating heat. ‘The ex- 
hibitor always takes care to be out of contact 
with any good conducting substance ; and when 
he exhibits the effect produced by the oven in 
which he is enclosed upon “other objects, he 
takes equal care to place éhem in a condition 
very diflerent from that in which he himself 
is placed ; he exposes them to the effect of metal 
or other good conductors. Meat has been ex- 


hibited, dressed in the apartment with the ex- | 
hibitor: a metal surface is in such a case | 
provided, and, probably, heated toa much higher | 
temperature than the atmosphere which sur- | 


rounds the exhibitor.’’ 

_Of the Doctor's theories, it may be suffi- 
cient to state, that he regards heat and light 
as almost identical, or, at least, the results of 


raised, and a small quantity of heat at the same 
time abstracted from the vapour, a portion of | 
the vapour would immediately be condensed, | 
and a small portion would be condensed by the 
same loss of heat, in whatever state of compres- 
sion or rarefaction the steam may exist. This | 
condensation is therefore altogether indepen- 
dent of any effects produced on the density of 
the steam by any mechanical compression.” 


We regret to have occasion to observe | 


that the wood-cuts of the volume are badly 
executed. 


| iron, and cutlery of various descriptions, parti- 


cularly specified. : 
“ No mention is made of what land they dis- 


| covered; but that they brought over one of the 


natives, who died here, may be collected from 
the following items :— 


| Paid for Apparrell for the strange man of Ca- 


thay or new land India.............+.+.. £1 10 
Paid Mr. Crowe, the surgeon, for opening of 

the India man and balmyng him dead..... 0 
For Bedding for him spoyled in his sickness . 16 
For household charge, Potticarye in his sick- 

ness, and folke highered to tend him and 

wind him .....ccccccccccccsccssccccccces 
For a Coffyne, bran to pak him and other ... 


| For Wax to make his Mold in pictur ....... 


RECORD COMMISSION PAPERS, 


Tue Report of the meeting at the Geogra- 
phical Society would naturally make our 
readers anxious to know something more 
of the document there referred to, relating to 
Sir Martin Forbisher’s Voyages. 


| most happy to have it in our power to gratify 





acummon principle ; and that he is favour- | 


ably disposed to the vibratory theory of Dr. 
Young. The following solution is given of a 
common phenomenon :— 

“The true cause of the conversion of any 
part of a vapour to the liquid form, I consider 
to be the diminution of that sum of sensible and 
latent heat which is essential to the existence of 
tepour. Such a loss of heat would equally cause 
the vapour to return to the liquid state, whether 
compressed into a less bulk or expanded into a 
greater one, If the piston had been previously 


so natural a curiosity, and shall now present 
them with such extracts as we think most 
likely to interest them. ‘The report has been 
drawn up from the original papers lately 
discovered in the King’s Remembrancer’s 
office :— 


“ Ata time when the attention of this country | 


is still directed to the Arctic Regions, notwith- 
standing every exertion made for the discovery 
of anorth passage has hitherto proved unavail- 
ing, it is conceived that an insight into the un- 


dertaking of those daring adventurers, who, at | 


an early period of navigation, had the courage 
to encounter those unknown and perilous seas, 
must afford much interesting information. Un- 
der this impression, the Record Board may not 


be displeased to have some details respecting a | 


bundle of papers, discovered in the Exchequer, 
containing the accounts of the three voyages of 
Martin Forbisher ‘for the discoverye of Catay, 
&c., by northwest,’ in the years 1576, 77, and 
78 ; and of the freight brought home from the 
* Meta Incognita:’’ and although no journal 
is attached, many interesting facts may be 
collected. 

**'The papers are the accounts of Michael 
Lok, treasurer of the Company of Cathy, &c.; 
and the list of subscribers contain the names of 


all the distinguished characters of the reign of | 


Elizabeth, including the Queen herself; and on 
some of the accounts are evidently the observa- 
tions and explanations of Martin Forbisher him- 
self, in his own handwriting. 

“The amount of subscription to the first 
voyage was 875/., which seems to have been 
wholly unsuccessful, by the observation in the 
second page, ‘and so by this first voyage is 


spent and lost of the 875/. the sum of 8002, | 


which God restore.’ The ships engaged in this 
voyage were the Gabriel, Michael, and a py- 
nasse: they left Gravesend the 12th of June 
1576; the Michael returned to Blackwall the 
Ist of September, and the Gabriel to Harwych 
the 2nd of October following—the pynasse was 
lost.” 


maps and nautical instruments used on the 
voyage, including, besides those referred to 
in the Geographical Report, “18 hower 
glasses” —* 6 carts of navigation written in 
blacke parchment”; also an account of the 
drugs furnished, showing the contents of a 
ship's medicine-chest in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth., 

“The goldsmith’s bill for gold and silver 
tings, and a few jewels, both right and counter- 
fecte, amounts to 51. 6s. 4d., and includes a plate 
of copper, with nine holes, for measure of pearles, 
and also a touche stone. 

“The merchandize carried out for trade, con- 
sisted of woollen, linen, hardware of brass and 


We are | 





/ woman died at Bristol. 


| Paid Cornelius Kettell, payntar Ducheman, 


for mzking a great Picture of the whole 
bodye of the strange man in his garments 
5U., and the Joyner for a frame and case for 
it, 13s. 4d., which was given the Queen’s 

Majesty .....ececeeeeceeecseeceereeseeee 
For another lyke Picture and frame for it, 

which is for the Companye ...-.+++++++06 
For two other small Pictures of his head .... 

Paid Wm. Cure, Duchemane graver, for mak- 

ing a Mould of harde earthe of the Tartar 

man’s ymage to be cast in wax .......... 113 4 

“The subscriptions for the second voyage 
amounted to 5,150/., and the expedition consisted 
of the two ships Michael and Gabriel, together 
with the Ayde, a ship purchased of the Queen 
for 750/., with a present of 100/. to the Lord Ad- 
miral besides. 

The ordnance and warlike store amounted 

Rikck ve ccpanencimaesenacaassedsercin wen ake 
The victuals, &c., to ..... .- 96318 3 

“* Anda very large assortment of merchandize 
of every description, which is particularly spe- 
cified in this account. 

“On this voyage they took out three ‘ gold- 
fynars’ and a number of ‘ minars,’ with tools and 
apparatus. 

“The expedition consisted of 143 persons, 
viz. 36 officers and gentlemen, 14 ‘ mynars and 
fynars,’ 64 marines on board the Ayde, 16 in 
the Michael, and 13 in the Gabriel. They were 
absent some months and returned the latter end 
of November, bringing with them a quantity of 
mineral ore (ewar), on which assays and expe- 
riments were made in two small furnaces erected 
at the Queen's Storehouse on Tower Hill, by 
John Baptista Agnello, Jonas Schutz, and Ro- 
bert Denam, which two latter went to Windsor 
to report the result of the proofs. The conse- 
quence of which was, au agreement was made 
with the Lord Treasure: fer certain premises at 


| Dartford, on which mills and furnaces were 


erected on a large scale; the charges for all 
these proceedings are set forth at length. Be- 
sides the ore brought to the Tower, 140 tons 
were landed from this voyage at Bristol, from 
the ships Ayde and Gabriel, and then brought 
to Dartford. 

“ On this occasion they likewise brought over 
a native man, woman, and child; the man and 
Mr. Forbisher is al- 
lowed a payment of 17/. 18s. 5d. at Bristol for 


| apparel and expenses of the strange man and 


woman there—the child was brought to London. 


“There is a charge for maintaining the 


| child and its nurse for eight days, at the ‘Three 
Here follows a curious list of payments for | 


Swans; and then for its burial in St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street, and also the Surgeon's charges that 
attended it. 

“Large and small portraits of the woman 
were made for the Queen and the Company; 
the Queen’s were sent to Hampton Court. 

“Amongst sundry payments are paid for 
strong water and a glass, and a *platte and 
other stulie’ for parting gold and silver. 

“The third voyage was undertaken upon a 
much larger scale, consisting of the ships Ayde, 
Michael, Gabriel, and Judith, belonging to the 
Company, together with nine other ships hired 
for the voyage; the men were hired for six 
months from May, but the exact time of their 
sailing and return doth not appear. A large 
number of miners and mining implements were 
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taken out, and arrangements were made for 
Captain Edward Fenton, with one hundred men, 
to establish a fort at Meta Incognita. 

“The ships brought home from this voyage 
1,296 tons of ore, which were deposited at Dart- 
ford ; and considerable works seem to have been 
carried on there in smelting and refining the ore 
with some success, unless indeed by the quan- 
tity of lead and other additaments, which seem 
to have been purchased to assist the smelting, 
the metals were first added to the ore.’”’ 


At this time, disputes appear to have 
arisen; auditors were appointed, and, from 
their Report, it appears, that the subscrip- 
tions for the three voyages amounted to 
20,345/., of which the Queen advanced 4000/. 

“ Amongst the assets of the Company, is 
stated to be at Dartford 1,300 tons of the 
ore remaining, valued at 13/. 6s. Sd. per ton, 
17,3331. 6s. 8d. 

“No further information can be collected re- 
specting this ore; but it is to be presumed it 
did not turn out so valuable, because it is imme- 
diately after said that ‘much of the same like 
ewar may be obtained for 6/. a ton, whereas 
this cost the Company 161.’ 

“Captain Forbisher is charged with having 
taken out four ships without the knowledge of 
the Company, on his own venture, but at much 
cost to them, and that he brought home two of 
them laden with ore, which was bestowed in the 
Queen’s house at Dartford, ‘ which was to be 
considered of according to equity.’- There are 
many questions on particular items in Captain 
Forbisher’s charges, to which he has made mar- 
ginal observations appearing to be in his own 
handwriting. 

“The accounts themselves consist of about 
half a dozen quires of foolscap paper, out of 
which a short abstract only has been given of 
what appears most interesting, although the 
whole accounts, as illustrative of fitting out a 
naval expedition in the sixteenth century, seem 
well worthy of attention.” 


We trust this very curious document will 
be as interesting to our readers as we antici- 
f=] 
pate. 








Le mie Prigioni: Memorie di Silvio Pel- 
lico da Saluzzo.—Narrative of my Impri- 
sonments, §c. By Silvio Pellico. 

[Third Notice.) 

We shall continue our translations from this 

interesting work.— 

“In the beginning of 1824, the superinten- 
dant, who had his office at one end of our gal- 
Jery, removed elsewhere, and the chambers, 
along with others, were converted into additional 
prisons. By this, alas! we were given to un- 
derstand, that other prisoners of state were 
expected from Italy. 

** They arrived, in fact, very shortly ;—a third 
special commission was at hand; and the pri- 
soners were all in the circle of my friends or my 
acquaintance. What was my grief when I was 
told their names! Borsieri was one of my oldest 
friends. To Gonfalonieri I had been attached 
a less time indeed, but not the less ardently. 
Had it been in my power, by taking upon my- 
self the carcere durissimo, or any other ima- 
ginable torment, how willingly would I have 
purchased their liberation! Not only would I 
have laid down my life for them,—for what is 
it to give one’s life!—I would have continued 
to suffer for them. 

“It was then I wished to obtain the conso- 
lations of Father Battista; but they would not 
permit him to come near me. 

“New orders to maintain the severest dis- 
cipline were received from Vienna. The terrace 
on which we walked was hedged in by stockades, 
and in such a way, that no one, even with the 












use of a telescope, could perceive our move- 
ments. We could no longer catch the beautiful 
prospect of the surrounding hills, and part of 
the city of Briinn, which lay below. Yet this 
was not enough. To reach the terrace, we were 
obliged, as before stated, to traverse the court- 
yard, and a number of persons could perceive 
us. That we might be concealed from every 
human eye, we were prohibited from crossing 
it; and we were confined in our walk, to a 
small passage, close to our gallery, with a north 
aspect, similar to that of our dungeons. 

“To us such a change was of real importance, 
and it grieved us. There were innumerable 
little advantages and refreshments to our worn 
and wasted spirits in the walk of which we were 
deprived. The sight of the superintendant’s 
children—their smiles and caresses; the scene 
where I had taken leave of their mother; the 
occasional chit-chat with the old smith, who had 
his forge there; the joyous songs of one of the 
captains, accompanied by his guitar; and last, 
not least, the innocent badinage of a young 
Hungarian fruiteress—the corporal’s wife, who 
flirted with my companions—were among what 
we had lost. She had, in fact, taken a great 
fancy for Maroncelli. 

“Previous to his becoming my companion, 
he had made her acquaintance; but was so 
sincere, so dignified, and so simple in his in- 
tentions, as to be quite insensible of the im- 
pression he had produced. I informed him of 
it; and he would not believe I was serious, 
though he declared that he would take care to 
preserve a greater distance. Unluckily, the 
more reserved he was, the more did the lady’s 
fancy for him seem to increase. 

“ It so happened that her window was scarcely 
above a yard higher than the level of the terrace, 
and in an instant she was there, with the 
apparent intention of putting out some linen to 
dry, or to perform some other household offices, 
but, in fact, to gaze at my friend, and, if possible, 
enter into conversation with him. 

“Our poor guards, half wearied to death for 
want of sleep, had meantime eagerly caught at 
an opportunity of throwing themselves on the 
grass, just in this corner, where they were no 
jonger under the eye of their superiors. They 
fell asleep; and, meanwhile, Maroncelli was 
not a little perplexed what to do, such was the: 
resolute affection borne him by the fair Hunga- 
rian. Iwas no less puzzled; for an affair of 
the kind, which elsewhere might have supplied 
matter for some merriment, was here very se- 
rious, and might lead to some very unpleasant 
result. The unhappy cause of all this, had one 
of those countenances which tell you at once 
their character ;—the habit of being virtuous, 
and the necessity of being admired. She was 
not beautiful, but had a remarkable expression 
of elegance in her whole manner and deport- 
ment; her features, though not regular, fasci- 
nated when she smiled, and with every change 
of sentiment. 

“Were it my purpose to dwell upon love 
aflairs, I should have no little to relate respect- 
ing this virtuous, but unfortunate woman, now 
deceased. Enough that I have alluded to one 
of the few adventures which marked my prison- 
hours. 

“The increasing rigour of our prison disci- 
pline rendered our lives one unvaried scene. 
The whole of 1824, of 1825, of 1826, of 1827, 
presented the same dull, dark aspect; and how 
we lived through them is wondertul. We were 
forbidden the use of books. The prison was 
one immense tomb, though without the peace 
and unconsciousness of death. The Director of 
Police came every month to institute the most 
strict and minute search, assisted by a lieutenant 
and guards. They made us strip to the skin, 


examined the seams of our garments, and ripped 
up the straw-bundles, called our beds, in pursuit 








——, 


of—nothing. It was a secret affair; intended 
to take us by surprise, and had something about 
it which always irritated me exceedingly, and 
left me in a violent fever. 


“The preceding years had appeared to me so 
very unhappy! yet I now remembered them 
with regret. The hours were fled when I could 
read my Bible, and Homer, from whom I had 
imbibed such a passionate admiration of his 
glorious language. Oh, how it vexed me to be 
unable to prosecute my study of him. And there 
was Dante, Petrarch, Shakspeare, Byron, Walter 
Scott, Schiller, Goethe, &c.—how many friends— 
how many innocent and true delights were with- 
held from me! Among these, I included a num- 
ber of works, also, upon Christian Knowledge; 
—those of Bourdaloue, Pascal, ‘The Imita- 
tion of Christ,’ ‘The Filotea,’ &c., books usually 
read with narrow, illiberal views, exulting in 
every little defect of taste, and at every common- 
place thought impelling the reader to throw 
them for ever aside ; but which, when perused 
in a true spirit, free from scandalous or malig. 
nant construction, discover a mine of deep phi- 
losophy, and vigorous nutriment both for the 
intellect and the heart. A few of certain reli- 
gious books, indeed, were sent us, as a present, 
by the Emperor, but with an absolute prohibition 
of works of any kind adapted for literary occu- 
pation. 

“This gift of ascetic productions, arrived in 
1825, by a Dalmatian confessor, Father Stefano 
Paulowich, afterwards Bishop of Cattaro, who 
was purposely sent from Vienna. We were in- 
debted to him for performing mass—before re- 
fused us, on the plea that they could not convey 
us into the church, and keep us separated into 
two and two, as the imperial law prescribed. 
To avoid such infraction, we now went to mass, 
in three groups; one being placed in the 
organ-loft, another underneath, so as not to be 
visible, and the third in a small oratory, from 
which was a view into the church through a 
grating. On this occasion, Maroncelli and | 
had for companions, six convicts, who had re- 
ceived sentence before we came, but no two were 
allowed to speak to any other two in the group. 
Two of them, I found, had been my neighbours 
in the Piombi at Venice. 

We were conducted by the guards to the 
post assigned us, and brought back after mass 
in the same manner—each couple into their 
former dungeon. A Capuchin friar came to 
celebrate mass; the good man ended every rite 
with a ‘let us pray’ for ‘liberation from chains,’ 
and ‘to set the prisoner free,’ in a voice which 
trembled with emotion. On leaving the altar, 
he cast a pitying look on each of the three 
groups, and bowed’his head sorrowfully in secret 
prayer. 

“© In 1825, Schiller, our jailer, was pronounc- 
ed past service from infirmity and old age; 
though put over some other prisoners, not 
thought to require equal vigilance and care. It 
was a trying thing to part from him, and he felt 
it as well as we. 

“ Kral, a man not inferior to him in good dis- 
position, was at first his successor. But he too 
was removed; and we had a jailer of a very 
harsh and distant manner—wholly void of emo- 
tion—though not intrinsically bad. 

“T felt grieved: Schiller, Kral, and Kubitzky, 
but in particular the two former, had attended 
us in our extreme sufferings, with the affection 
of a father or a brother. Though incapable of 
violating their trust, they knew how to do their 
duty without harshness of any kind. _ If there 
were something hard in the forms, they took 
the sting out of them as much as possible, by 
various ingenious traits and turns of a benevo- 
lent mind. I was sometimes angry with them, but 
they took all I said in good part. They wished 
us to feel that they had become attached to us; 
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and they rejoiced when we expressed as much, 
and approved of anything they did. 

“ From the time Schiller left us, he was fre- 
quently ill; and we inquired after him with a 
sort of filial anxiety. Whenever he recovered, 
he was in the habit of coming to walk under our 
windows ; we hailed him, and he would look up 
with a melancholy smile; at the same time ad- 
dressing the sentinel in a voice we could over- 
hear: ‘ Da sind meine sohkne !’ there are my sons 

“Poor old man! how sorry I was to see him 
almost staggering along, with increasing infir- 
mities, so near us, and without being enabled to 
offer him even my arm. 

«« Sometimes he would sit down upon the grass 
and read. The books were the same he had 
often lent me. To please me, he would repeat 
the titles to the sentinel, or recite some extract 
from them, and then look up at me and nod. 
After several attacks of apoplexy, he was con- 
veyed to the military hospital, where, in a brief 
period, he died. He left some hundreds of 
florins, the fruit of long savings. These, indeed, 
he had already lent to such of his old military 
comrades as most required them, and when he 
found his end approaching, he called them all 
to his bed-side, and said: ‘I have no relations 
left; I wish each of you to keep what I had 
lent you for my sake. I only ask that you will 
pray for me.’ 

“ One of these friends had a daughter of about 
eighteen, who was Schiller’s god-daughter. A 
few hours before his death, the good old man 
sent for her. He could not speak distinctly; 
but he took a silver ring from his finger, and 
placed it upon hers. He then kissed her, and 
shed tears over her. The poor girl sobbed as 
if her heart would break, for she was tenderly 
attached to him. He took a hankerchief, and, 
as if trying to sooth her, he dried her eyes. 
Lastly he took hold of her hands, and placed 
them upon his eyes; and those eyes were closed 
for ever. 

“ All human consolations were fast deserting 
us one by one, and our sufferings still increased. 
I resigned myself to the will of God, but my 
spirit groaned. It seemed as if my mind, instead 
of becoming inured to evil, grew more keenly 
susceptible of pain. One day, there was secretly 
brought to me a page of the Augsburgh Gazette, 
inwhich I found the strangest assertions respect- 
ing myself, on mention being made of one of my 
sisters having retired into a nunnery. It stated 
as follows: —‘ The Signora Maria Angiola Pel- 
lico, daughter, &c. took the veil (on such a day) 
in the monastery of the Visitazione, at Turin, 
&c. This lady is sister to the author of ‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’ Silvio Pellico, who was re- 
cently liberated from the fortress of Spillberg, 
being pardoned by His Majesty, the Emperor— 
a trait of clemency worthy of so magnanimous a 
sovereign, and a subject of gratulation to the 
whole of Italy, inasmuch as,’ &c. 

“‘And here followed some eulogiums which 
I omit. I could not conceive for what reason the 
hoax relating to the gracious pardon had been 
invented. It seemed hardly probable it could 
be a mere freak of the editor; and was it then 
intended as some stroke of oblique German po- 
licy? Who knows? 

“* However this may be, the names of Maria 
Angiola were precisely those of my younger 
sister, and doubtless they must have been copied 
from the Turin Gazette into other papers. Had 
that excellent girl, then, really become a nun! 
had she taken this step in consequence of the 
loss of her parents! Poor Maria! she would 
not permit me alone to suffer the deprivations 
of a prison; she, too, would seclude herself 
from the world. May God grant her patience 
and self-denial—far beyond what I have evinced. 

* * Most likely my own misfortunes had helped 
to shorten the days both of my father and my 
mother; for, were they living, it would be 








hardly possible that my Marietta would have 
deserted our parental roof. At length the idea 
oppressed me with the weight of absolute cer- 
tainty, and I fell into a wretched and agonized 
state of mind. Maroncelli was no less affected 
than myself. * * * 

‘The reader must not suppose from the cir- 
cumstance of my seeing the Gazette, that I was 
in the habit of hearing news, or could obtain 
any. No! though all the agents employed around 
me were kind, the system was such as to inspire 
the utmost terror. If there occurred the least 
clandestine proceeding, it was only when the 
danger was not felt—when not the least risk 
appeared. The extreme rareness of any such 
occurrences may be gathered from what has 
been stated respecting the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary searches which took place morning, 
noon, and night, through every corner of our 
dungeons. 

“T had never a single opportunity of receiv- 
ing any notice, however slight, regarding my 
family, by secret means, beyond the allusions in 
the Gazette to my sister and myself. The fears 
I entertained lest my dear parents no longer 
survived, were greatly augmented, soon after, 
by the manner in which the police director come 
to inform me that my relatives were well. ‘ His 
Majesty, the Emperor,’ he said, ‘commands me 
to communicate to you good tidings of your re- 
lations at Turin.’ I could not express my plea- 
sure and my surprise at this unexpected circum- 
stance; but I soon put a variety of questions to 
him as to their health. ‘ Left you my parents, 
brothers, and sisters at Turin—are they alive ? 
if you have any letter from them, pray let me 
have it.’ 

***T can show you nothing. You must be 
satisfied. It is a mark of the Emperor’s cle- 
mency to let you know even so much. The 
same favour is not shown to every one.’ 

“*T grant it is a proof of the Emperor's 
kindness ; but you will allow it to be impossi- 
ble for me to derive the least consolation from 
information like this; which of my relations are 
well—have I lost no one ?’ 

“Tam sorry, Sir, that I cannot state more 
than 1 have been directed ;’ and he retired. 

“Tt must, assuredly, have been intended to 
console me, by this indefinite allusion to my 
family. I felt persuaded, that the Emperor had 
yielded to the earnest petition of some of my 
relatives, to permit me to hear tidings of them, 
and that I was permitted to receive no letter, in 
order to remain in the dark, as to which of my 
dear family was now no more. I was the more 
confirmed in this supposition, from the fact of 
receiving a similar communication a few months 
subsequently; but there was no letter, no fur- 
ther news. 

“Tt was soon perceived, that so far from hav- 
ing been productive of satisfaction to me, such 
meagre tidings had thrown me into still deeper 
affliction; and I heard no more of my beloved 
family. The continual suspense, the distracting 
idea that my parents were dead, that my brother 
also might be no more, that my sister Guisep- 
pina was gone, and that Marietta was the sole 
survivor, and that in the agony of her sorrow, 
she had thrown herself into a convent, there to 
close her unhappy days—still haunted my ima- 
gination, and completely alienated me from life. 

“ At the same time, whenever I cast a pitying 
glance at my no less weak and unfortunate com- 
panion, such is the strange contradiction of our 
nature, that I felt my heart bleed at the idea of 


leaving him, a solitary prisoner in such an abode ; | 


and again I wished to live.” 


After a strange variety of sufferings, and 
some farther incidents arising out of the im- 
perial edicts, and the visits of commissioners 
sent from Vienna, it is gratifying to find that 
the author regained his liberty in the year 





———————— 


1830, having survived ten years of what is 


termed hard imprisonment. It is rather a 
singular coincidence, that, having been so 
long immured in different dungeons, from 
— motives, he should have been set at 
iberty at that moment when another French 
revolution placed Louis Philippe upon the 
throne of the Bourbons. Fortunately for 
the weary prisoner, tidings of that event had 
not reached Vienna till after his release, and 
when he was already approaching the bor- 
ders of Italy, on his return to his family at 
Turin. While on his journey, however, the 
astounding intelligence of the ‘ three glorious 
days” reached him and his companion, Ma- 
roncelli; but, imagine the feelings of the 
newly-liberated friends, when, posting after 
this news, came an imperial order, that they 
must halt instantly! Fortunately, perhaps, 
for them, a French republic was not pro- 
claimed ;—royalty, in the shape of a citizen 
king, threw itself into the gap ; affairs, it was 
conceived, might have gone worse, and the 
Emperor, in his most magnanimous clemency, 
permitted the poor travellers to pursue their 
way. 





Messiah's Kingdom; a Poem in Twelve Books. 
By Agnes Bulmer. London: Rivingtons. 


WE are no admirers of either paintings from 
Scripture, or poetry from Scripture. Neither 
of them ever reach the sublime antique simpli- 
city of the divine volume, and we have no desire 
to see the ingenuity of either man or woman 
exercised upon those inspired communings and 
holy revelations, We have, as is our duty, 
looked over ‘ Messiah’s Kingdom ;’ it treats of 
serious and terrible things, and is in its nature 
historical and controversial. There are pas- 
sages touched with poetic beauty, and with the 
warmth of an earnest mind and anxious heart. 
The authoress gives us a sad account of the 
condition of the heathen in various isles and 
continents, and laments the little progress 
which the Christian faith has made in the East: 
she prophesies that the light will come upon all, 
and concludes her poem with a description of 
the coming redemption of our benighted world, 








Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine. Part XIV. 


London: Sherwood & Co. 

On the publication of the first Part of this work, 
we spoke of it as one of great promise; and 
now that the Fourteenth is before us, we are 
happy to say, that it has realized our best hopes, 
and is well deserving extensive patronage. It 
is, indeed, an honour to the medical literature 
of this country, and no professional man ought 
to be without it. 





The Fairy Mythology. By Thomas Keightley. 
2 vols. London: Whittaker & Co. 
Tuts is not a new edition, but a re-issue. The 
work, however, is greatly reduced in price, has 
been put into a very handsome binding, and 
has a new, and to us, a pleasant Preface—plea- 
sant for its straightforward sincerity. The 
work, says Mr. Keightley, has been well spoken 


| of by Gothe, commended by Dr. Grimm, praised 


by Von Hammer, and approved by Dr. Southey 
—therefore, I give it another chance of becom- 
ing popular, by reducing the price, and entrust- 
ing it to influential publishers, “ and if it does 
not now thrive and prosper, I shall, as is usual 
in such cases, console myself by imputing it to 
a sad want of taste in the public, for I will not 
believe that such men as those I have mentioned 
could err in matters of this kind.” 


_ 
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Shakspeare. Vols, II., I1I., and [V. London: 


Valpy. 

Tuts bold speculation has, we hear, succeeded, 
and the sale of the work is already as extensive 
as the proprietor could have hoped for. It is, 
indeed, a beautiful work. We say nothing of 
the one hundred and seventy outline engravings 
from Boydell's edition—it is the clear type, good 
paper, aud neat compactness of the volumes 
which please us. 





A French and English Dictionary ; containing full 
Explanations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, 
Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules 
of Pronunciation in each Language. Compiled 
Jrom the Dictionaries of the Academy, A. Boyer, 


L. Chamband, J. Garner, J. C. Laveaux, MM. | 
Des Carriéres et Fain, Johnson, and Waller. 


By the Rev. Joseph Wilson, late Professor of 

French in St. Gregory's College. London: 

Robinson. 
In a work of this kind, confessedly derived 
from the labours of the most esteemed lexico- 
graphers, the editor could hardly fail of pro- 
ducing a valuable dictionary; and his task has 
been ably seconded by those intrusted with the 
mechanical portion—the result is indeed a 
splendid volume, upwards of 1300 pages of 
small type in extra royal octavo. The whole 
has been stereotyped by Messrs. Childs, of 
Bungay, and it may be considered a chef-d’cuvre 
of that branch of the art of printing, the last 
page being as beautifully distinct as the first. 
‘he French student who shall possess it, will 
be largely indebted to those who have embarked 
in the publication, for we fear the sale of the 
work can never remuucrate them. 





Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s England, (23rd edit.) ; 
Greece, (9th edit.) ; Rome, (12th edit.) Lon- 
don: Whittaker & Co. 

TueEseE useful works have all been revised by 

Mr. W.C. Taylor, and to no one within our 

knowledge, could they have been intrusted with 

more certainty of an honest and diligent perfor- 
mance of the many laborious and unhonoured 
duties of an editor. In the ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ the reigns of George III. and IV. have 
been rewritten, and the work continued down 
to the passing of the Reform Bill. In the ‘ His- 
tory of Greece,’ the alterations are even more 
important-—the numberless omissions of the ori- 
ginal work have been carefully supplied—intro- 
ductory chapters abridged from Heeren’s cele- 

brated work have been added, together with a 

short account of the philosophy and literature of 

Greece, and such other improvements and ad- 

ditions introduced, as greatly to increase its 

value; and in the ‘ History of Rome,’ the editor 
has availed himself of the works of Niebuhr and 
other celebrated German scholars. 





Quarterless Collins ; a Comic Poem. By W. R. V. 
London: Chapple. 


Tue subject of this song is the poor creature 
Collins, whom the clemency of the King saved 
from being hanged and quartered, for throwing 
stones at him on Ascot Race Course. ‘I am 
neither,” says the author, ‘an original or a 
copyist: I have adopted the olden style of poetry, 
and applied it to comic writing.” With what 
success he has imitated the olden bards, his 
commencing verse will testify :— 
Collins !—not he who wrote his Passions’ Ode, 
But one more odious—in his passions base, 
Whose heart grown stone, to ease his bosom’s load, 
Threw it, unshrinking, in his Monarch’s face ; 
Collins, calied Dennis, Pensioner, | sing, 
Collins, who threw “ two big stones” at the King! 
His puns mingle more pleasantly with his 
verse as he moves along—the following has 
higher merit than what belongs to a successful 
play on words :— 











Yet Collins was as brave as Seamen are, 
Who never are at rest but when in motion, 
Who know no peace but when engaged in war, 
Restless as waves, the Children of the Ocean ; 
I can’t think what the name of ‘Tar had growth in, 
For men who wander and who stick at nothing. 


No one can well read this smart little poem, 
without laughing at the wit—the false as well 
as the true. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
PROLOGUE, BY MRS. HEMANS, TO THE 
TRAGEDY OF ‘ FIESCO,’ 
(Translated from the German of Schiller by Lieut.- 
Jol. D'AGuilar, and performed at the Dublin 
Theatre, Dec. 1832.) 

Too long apart, a bright but severed band, 

The mighty minstrels of the Rhine's fair land 

Majestic strains, but not for us, had sung,— 

Moulding to melody a stranger tongue. 

Brave, hearts leaped proudly to their words of 

*-aower, 
As a true sword bounds forth in battle’s hour; 
Fair eyes rained homage o'er th’ impassioned 
lays, 

In loving tears, more eloquent than praise: 

While we, far distant, knew not, deemed not 
aught 

Of the high marvels by that magic wrought. 

But let the barriers of sea give way, 

When Mind sweeps onward with a conqueror’s 
sway! 

And let the Rhine divide high souls no more 

From mingling on its old, heroic shore, 

Which, e’en like ours, brave deeds through 
many an age, 

Have made the Poet's own free heritage ! 

To us, though faintly, may a wandering tone 

Of the far minstrelsy at last be known ; 

Sounds which the thrilling pulse, the burning 
tear, 

Have sprung to greet, must not be strangers 
here. 

And if by one, more used, on march and heath, 

To the shrill bugle, than the Muse’s breath, 

With a warm heart the offering hath been 
brought, 

And in a trusting loyalty of thought,— 

So let it be received !—a soldier's hand 

Bears to the breast of no ungencrous Jand 

A seed of foreign shores. O’er this fair clime, 

Since Tara heard the Harp of ancient time, 

Hath song held empire ;—then if not with Fame, 

Let the green Isle with kindness biess his aim, 

The joy, the power, of kindred song to spread, 

Where once that Harp “the soul of music 
shed”! 





{The high professional character of the writer, and 
the fact that he is the architect of the New Gallery, 
will give great interest to the following paper. It is on 
a subject in which the whole nation is interested.) 





ON THE CHANGE IN THE LINE OF FRONT 
OF THE BUILDINGS 
FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

SomE very erroneous opinions having been 
circulated, on the proposed change of line in the 
front of these buildings, and the results of such 
a change having been grossly misstated, I think 
it probable that the public will wish to be put 
in possession of the grounds which have induced 
me to recommend a deviation from the line ori- 
ginally intended, and correct information as to 
the consequences of adopting it, so far as it re- 
lates to the general effect produced by the assem- 
blage of buildings on this most admirable site— 
a site, I consider as almost unrivalled, and 
certainly as the finest ofiered in this great me- 
tropolis. 

And first, I would request to have it remarked, 
that this magnificent site was, util a late sug- 
gestion originating from me, intended to be oc- 
cupied by a line of shops and dwellings, A con- 





tract for the occupation of the ground by build- 
ings of such ignoble character, had been for 
some time past in preparation, when, early in 
August 1831, I communicated a plan for building 
on the site, a National Gallery and the Royal 
Academy, to the trustees of the former. This 
communication was immediately submitted by 
the trustees to the Lords of His Majesty's 'Trea- 
sury, with their recommendation of the proposal, 
which was immediately adopted by the latter, 
and finally led to the abandonment of the origi- 
nal intention with regard to the occupation of 
the site. 

. Incontemplation of the original appropriation 
of the site, an exchange of ground had been 
effected between the Crown and the parish of 
St. Martin's, by which the latter were empow- 
ered to erect the new buildings for their work- 
house, as much advanced towards the south as 
we now see them, and which gave to the parish 
a right of way in front of seventeen feet. 

This arrangement, little objectionable as it 
might be when shops and dwellings were to 
occupy the site in front, and interfering in no 
way with the original line, became highly so 
when public buildings of so much importance 
as those about to be erected, were destined to 
ornament this magnificent site: for, by adhering 
to this line, two lotty ranges of building would 
be brought into almost immediate contact—the 
seventeen feet right ofyway would necessarily be 
the only interval between a public building of 
great importance and a parish workhouse!!! 

It is almost unnecessary to proceed ; I think 
I might very safely leave the question to be de- 
termined on this ground alone. 

I cannot but think that the objection to the 
change of line, is made by those only who have 
had no opportunity of inspecting the plan of the 
site, and the direction of the various buildings 
and streets immediately around it. 
originally pare would neither be parallel 
to or at right angles with either, still less would 
it be symmetrical with any in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

A straight line from the S.E. angle of the 
College of Physicians to the S.W. angle of 
Duncannon Street, is as nearly as possible sym- 
metrical with the south front of St. Martin's 
Church, at one end, and the buildings of Pall- 
Mall East at the other; that is to say, it makes 
the same angle with each. Hence, in order 
that the building may be also symmetrical, the 
front must be parallel to this line, which in fact 
is the true line of the street, and as such renders 
it imperative that the opposite side should be 
parallel to it. 

It is objected that this symmetrical and 
parallel position of the intended buildings would 
exclude the front view of St. Martin’s from 
Pall- Mall East—granted ; and so, indeed, would 
the portico of the intended buildings in a great 
measure, whatever line may be adopted. This 
is considered as objectionable. J cannot think 
this objection is of any weight whatever, in 
my view of the subject: although it may be 
to many, who, inexperienced in ornamental 
building, and without many opportunities of 
seeing porticos and comparing the effects they 
severally produce, think that of St. Martin’s a 
fine specimen of architecture. It may be so by 
comparison with such buildings as have until 
lately embellished our metropolis. The portico 
of St. Pancras Church possesses beauty of much 
higher rank to the eye accustomed to the con- 
templation of such objects: and although it may 
appear like vanity to assert it, I will boldly 
state, that the portico of the London University 
is universally acknowledged to be the finest in 
London. I do not compare it with the front of 
St. Paul’s, for in this, there is no portico, in the 
sense in which the word is commonly used. 
The satisfaction resulting from the contempla- 
tion of these porticos, arises from the beauty 
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and harmony of their proportions, in which that | 
of St. Martin’s fails. 
The portico of St. Pancras, which affords the 
means of forming a judgment of its effect, com- 
pared with that of St. Martin’s, both being 
hexastyle (or having six columns in front), is 
copied from the most perfect example of the 
golden age of Athenian architecture. The in- 
tervals between the columns are equal to two 
diameters of the columns: those of St. Martin’s 
are two and a half; and hence the straddling ap- 
pearance of the latter to the eye of the expe- | 
rienced architect; and hence the necessity of 
forming the epistylia, not, as reason and dura; | 





bility would dictate, in single blocks extending | 


from column to column, but each in three pieces, 
held together by an awkward and concealed 
device, the centre-piece appearing to have no 
support whatever. ‘The epistylia (or architraves, 
as they are commonly called,) themselves with- 
out apparent support, uphold a pediment of 
prodigious, unnecessary, and unexampled height, 
out of which, to a spectator in front, appears to 
arise the most absurd of all anomalies, a Gothic 
spire on a Grecian building. No man of any 
pretensions to taste, nor any one who has con- 
sidered the subject, can say that this is a point 
of view favourable to the building. On the 
other hand, in an oblique view, the intervals 
are contracted, the pediment loses its portentous 
weight, and the spire, which in a front view 
appears to be supported by the portico, is seen 
detached from it. All these circumstances render 
an oblique view the most favourable for the 





building; and, in fact, as seen from Cockspur- | 


street, the effect, in spite of the spire, is reaily | 


beautiful. ‘To obstruct the view from the point 
in Cockspur-street to Charing-cross, where the 
portico first comes in sight, would really be un- 
pardonable ; and yet, when the original line of 
the proposed gallery marked out, it was 
intended to place a building in the area of the 
square, which would have obstructed the view 
from the most advantageous points. The parish 
authorities appear to be far from considering 
themselves in possession of an object of great 
beauty, if it be considered for how long a period 
they have suffered the portico to be so dis- 
figured, and indeed so injured, by the tasteless 
and detestable ironwork closing the intervals 
between the columns. If the authorities were 
alive to architectural effect, they would, ere this, 
have wiped away this reproach, and have re- 
moved the steps in front, where they are not 
required, which injure the effect; or at least the 
lower flight, which encroach upon the street, 
and are inconvenient to the public. This ob- 
jection was made as far back as the year 1734, 
in Ralph’s ‘ Critical Review of the Public 
Buildings.’ 

When the improvements in this neigh- 
bourhood were first contemplated, I perfectly 
well remember that a paramount object was 
the view of the portico along the whole extent of 
Pall Mall. This object, which might have been 
accomplished by the proper allignment of Pall 
Mall East, was abandoned. ‘Tbe line which 
has been followed in forming the South side of 
this short street, obstructs the view from Pall 
Mall, until the pieton issues from the eastern 
end of the Opera Colonnade. At this time, the 
portico was buried by surrounding buildings ; 
there was no good point of view from which it 
could be inspected. From one extreme we 
often rush to the other, and this has happened on 
the present occasion ; from not having been seen 
at all, the portico must now be seen from every 
possible point of view. This abstract idea has 
impressed itself upon the minds of many, it is 
adopted without regard to circumstances of lo- 
cality, and, right or wrong, it has taken such a 
hold as not to be easily dislodged from minds of 
common capacity. 

In the occupation of this favoured site, it is 











not the effect of any one building that ought to 
be exclusively considered. The combined effect 
of two buildings of an important character is an 
object of considerable moment. There should 
be no sacrifice of one to the other, unless the 
one possesses higher pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty. The most favourable views of the 
intended buildings are from those points where 
St. Martin's Church is seen to the greatest advan- 
tage. I cannot affect a false humility, and state 
that the intended buildings will be ofa secondary, 
or even an equal character with that now exist- 
ing: I should have passed a great many years of 
useless study, if I could not design something 
very superior to that of St. Martin’s Church. 
Besides the defects to which I have already 
alluded, there are others, which, perhaps, can 
only be fully appreciated by professional or by 
travelled men. ‘The portico is not the entire 
width of the building; it affects to be the end 
of the building, but is not; every portico, whe- 
ther at the end or in the centre of a logg range 
of building should be, or appear to be the orna- 
mental termination of two flank walls. This is 
the stigma which attaches to the majority of our 
public edifices; it is a disregard of principle for 
which we are justly censured by our continental 
neighbours: our porticos, general speaking, 
appear to be mere appliquées stuck against a 
range of wall, more or less extensive. In a pub- 
lic building windows under a portico are highly 
objectionable; this is another abandonment of 
principle from which the eye of true taste turns 
with dislike. There are none in the portico of St. 
Pancras Church, none in that of the London Uni- 
versity ; the grandeur, the repose arising from 
such an omission are felt by all, although few are 
competent to trace such effects to their source. 
In domestic architecture, the introduction of 
windows in such situations is inevitable, air and 
light, to the various.divisions of the build- 
ing both in height and extent, require their 
presence in all situations, and we must be con- 
tent to accept the beauties of a portico with 
such drawbacks upon it. 

It would, therefore, be no great merit to 
assert that a long study of the principles of 
composition, and the contemplation of all the 
principal remains of architecture in Europe, 
comparing them with the modern productions 
of Italy, France, and Germany, have qualified 
me to form a judgment upon the pretensions of 
all, and have forced upon me the conviction 
that the comparative degree of superiority of 
one building over another depends mainly upon 
the observance of the principles of our great 
and inimitable masters, the Greeks. A depar- 
ture from them is certain to be followed by a 
failure in effect, which is discovered at a glance 
by the practised eye. 

It is a vulgar belief that the portico of St. 
Martin’s Church is in strict conformity with 
these principles—I deny it. I have shown that 
one of the most exquisite productions of archi- 
tecture has been followed in the church of St. 
Pancras. In this beautiful copy the ancient 
proportions have been scrupulously observed ; 
the harmony of the parts afford me that plea- 
surable sensation I never could derive from the 
other, where the proportions of a very different 
school obtain. We are told, that it is formed on 
the principles laid down by Vitruvius—that this 
author professes to have derived them from 
the Greeks, and therefore the proportions are 
Greek. 

This is quite sufficient for the many ; they are 
impressed with the ideas that the proportions 
are, therefore, perfect; and, consequently, the 
building is the finest thing in the world. It is 
always difficult to eradicate first impressions, 
be they founded in reason or error. When I 
state, that St. Martin’s portico is not constructed 
upon Grecian principles ;—when I go further, 
and assert, that it is not even constructed upon 


the less perfect principles of Roman architec- 
ture, few will be brought to believe it. It will be 
said, as 1 have already observed, that it is con- 
structed upon the principles laid down by Vi- 
truvius! I grant it; but such principles are 
not those of the Greeks, neither are they Roman 
—they are Vitruvian—I use the term in contra- 
distinction to both. 

The character, the genius, and the talents of 
Vitruvius are very imperfectly known ; they are 
all highly overrated. ‘The time was when I 
thought otherwise: I was younger then, and had 
not studied him so deeply as since then I have 
had occasion todo. The penetration of Schnei- 
der, whose edition of the author is a valuable 
accession to the library of the architect, first en- 
lightened us on the subject. As the only author 
whose writings on architecture had been spared 
by the consuming hand of time, the work of 
Vitruvius obtained a celebrity it could not 
otherwise have acquired;—from the time he 
wrote down to the middle of the last century, 
we had no means of authenticating the correct- 
ness of the principles he inculcated ; and even 
when this opportunity was afforded us, such was 
the force of early impressions, that we over- 
looked the discrepancies they offered to his 
dicta, and continued to follow him as our guide. 
He describes himself as learned and accom- 
plished: we have taken him upon his own 
assertions, notwithstanding the absence of all 
polish in his language, which we attributed to the 
didactic nature of his work. 

We are indebted to his work for many notices 
of Grecian writers on architecture, whose pro- 
ductions he studied in the formation of his 
treatise; but the precepts he obtained from 
these are so mingled with fancies of his own, 
that the general reader cannot distinguish be- 
tween them. 

Schneider has drawn aside the veil, and shown 
him to have been a man of moderate qualifica- 
tions, envious and jealous of his contemporaries, 
vain, and a plagiarist; but Schneider has not 
| shown that the system he developes is his own, 
founded indeed upon a Grecian basis, but made 
his own by variations which his vanity leads 
him to consider as improvements. The whole 
system which he denominates “ Quinque edium 
species” is his own. By following his precepts, 
we should be at liberty to make the intervals of 
a six-columned portico either so little as a dia- 
meter and a half of the columns, or as much as 
three. An eight or a ten columned portico, 
according to Vitruvius, may be constructed 
with a similar variety of intervals. How a just 
proportion is to result from these widely dif- 
ferent intervals, it would not be easy to explain. 
We know that it was not by such rules that 
Grecian architecture obtained and preserved 
its claims to be considered perfect. In the 
building, now existing at Athens, we have a 
portico with four columns in front, and another 
with six. The intervals in the latter are two 
diameters, in the former they are three; and 
this principle obtains, with little variation, in 
the most celebrateg examples of antiquity. 
According to the Grecian rule, the extent of the 
portico of St. Martin’s Church ought to have 
heen 52 feet; it is nearly 64, and might, ace 
cording to the Vitruvian rule, have been 68. 
With such authority before him, we must be 
grateful to the architect that his portico is less 
ill-proportioned than it might have been. If 
such an authority had never reached our times, 
he must have had recourse to other sources of 
information, and any other would have been 
better than this polluted one. I feel justified, 
therefore, in stating, that it would have been 
better for modern architecture that the work of 
Vitruvius had never reached us; the errors it 
has propagated are numerous, and so rooted, 
that it will require the greatest efforts to eradi- 
cate them. My individual endeavours shall be 
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directed to this end; they will, in all probabi- 
lity, meet with little support in the present age, 
but posterity will appreciate them. A system 
founded on the pure basis of Grecian excellence 
must and will finally prevail. 

I have already said that there should be no 
sacrifice of one building to another, unless one 
possesses higher claims to architectural beauty ; 
happily no sacrifice is called for on the present 
occasion. St. Martin’s Church, from the mag- 
nitude of its parts, can never become insignifi- 
cant, but if the greater importance and extent 
of the buildings about to be erected, and their 
more harmonious proportions, according to 
the pure specimens of Grecian taste, be suffered 
to produce their full effect upon an unbiassed 
mind, it will become a subordinate object in the 
general view. I know this to be true, and, 
knowing it, I express it. I cannot sacrifice 
what I feel to be truth, at the shrine of affected 
humility. I may be called vain, and I shall 
certainly be thought so; I reconcile myself to 
the charge, because I am convinced that the 
time will come when it will neither be expressed 
nor entertained. 

W. WILKINS. 








PARIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris, Feb. 4. 

THE newspapers will acquaint you with the 
attempts of the Carlists to resuscitate their 
party. Of those attempts I need detail to you 
but the literary and the social. 
resolves of their privy council, for they have 
one, was that of publishing from time to time 
works calculated to rouse royalist feeling. 
Chateaubriand promised pamphlets, Lamartine 
poems, the disciples of De Maistre theological 


popular novelist—a Scott, if possible. A Scott 
was hopeless. But they had not even a Madame 
De Duras, a lady writer of fashion, that could 
attract the crowd, and whose station and know- 
ledge of high life might come in aid of her 
talent. La Princesse De Craon undertook this 
part; she has just pubiished her book; and 
has utterly failed in even supplying the place of 
Madame De Duras, for ‘ Ourika’ was a pretty 
tale, and ‘ Edward’ contained many beauties. 
Had the young Princesse De Craon followed the 
same track, and sketched the fashionable fools 
and follies among which she moved, she might 
have succeeded; for every one can compose an 
agreeable novel from what they have seen, (that 
is, if they have seen aught rare)—and the 
Princess wanted not esprit. But she would 
attempt an historical novel—and here it is, 
*Thomgs Morus,’ a picture of the English 
court under Harry the Eighth, with More and 
Fisher for heroes, Queen Catherine for heroine, 
King Harry and Anne Boleyn for les dmes 
damnées, and the history of the period for the 
incidents. The latter are dramatic enough, but 
more dramatic in their unvarnished truth, than 
in the pages of Madame De Craon, who does not 
call to her aid even asingle incident or character 
of imagination. This will sutficiently charac- 
terize the work, for which the noble Faubourg 
was on tip-toe. 

But all other topics are now set aside by the 
duels betwixt rival editors, owing in the first 
place to the impertinence of the Carlists, and 
then to the military propensitics of M. Carrel, 
who was engaged during the last Spanish war 
against his countrymen, such was his desire of 
combat. He was long in England, and is the 
author of an excellent work on the Counter- 
revolution in England during the reigns of the 
two last Stuarts. Even Chateaubriand, in the 
preface to his late historical works, bestows 
high encomiums on it, though so opposite to 
his own politics and principles. 

We have three successful dramas; one is 
‘Lucrece Borgia,’ in prose, written by Victor 





Hugo, stans pede in uno, within the space of ten 
days. It is very horrible, and very much ad- 
mired; but being of only a day or two’s age, I 
have not yet seen it. It is rivalled by ‘ Faublas’ 
at the Vaudeville, which I shall not see. The 
third, and I understand the best, is ‘ Les Mal- 
heurs d’un Amant heureux,’ ‘ The Misfortunes 
of a happy Lover,’ by Scribe. The author has 
herein endeavoured to contradict the verdict 
generally given against him, that he was losing 
spirit. 

There are six operas on the subject of Romeo 
and Juliet, and not one good one. Zingarelli’s is 
the most famous, yet it is insupportable without 
interpolations from Rossini and Mozart. In 
Italy a new opera has been composed by Bel- 
lini; it has been played at Paris, and excited 
much applause. 

The long ruined and neglected Opéra Co- 
mique has at length attracted audiences by the 
‘Pré aux Clercs,’ in which there are some 
beautiful morceaux. It has excited interest, 
owing to the death of the composer, Herold, 
soon after the first representation. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 
A sale of three days continuance has dis- 
persed among many purchasers Mr. Ander- 
don’s collection of autographs, which Evans 


| justly called “the most important, curious, 


Amongst the | 


and interesting ever offered in a public sale.” 
So much was their worth felt, that, even in 


| the present depressed state of the market 


for whatever is rare or elegant, they brought 
high prices; though low undoubtedly to 


’ | what they would have done five or six years 
tracts; but alas! what was most wanting was a | 


ago, when autograph fanciers were numerous 
in the land. ‘They were much beyond mere 
autographs, for among them we noticed 
Martin Luther's far-famed letter to Charles 
V.; an agreement between Ariosto and a 
husbandman, in which the poet allows the 


| latter the use of his cattle for five years— 





profits to be mutually shared ; a leaf from the 
poems of Tasso, in his own handwriting; a 
letter concerning the Cid, by the great Cor- 
neille ; a letter to Carlo Dati, by the greater 
Milton ; some twenty letters, many of them 
full of pleasant gossip, by Dryden; one of 
the best was addressed to the Earl of Hali- 
fax, and mentioned the Poet’s intention of 
translating Homer. ‘There was also Pope's 
preface to his works, containing curious speci- 
mens of correction; and Byron’s letter to 
Miller, the bookseller, on his declining to 
print Childe Harold. In truth, with the ex- 
ception of Shakspeare and Scott, all the 
eminent men of Europe during the last five 
hundred years had contributed something to 
this singular collection. The whole brought 
about fifteen hundred pounds. A very in- 
teresting volume, throwing much light on the 
domestic condition of many men of genius, 
might be made out of what we looked over. 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie is, we understand, 
engaged in dramatising ‘Schinderhannes,’ 
with the intention of offering it for represen- 
tation to one or other of our national theatres. 

The Opera opens this evening with ‘ La 
Cenerentola,’ in which Mad. Boccabadati, 
Signors Donzelli, De Begnis, and Galli, will 
sustain the principal characters. ‘The pre- 
parations for the new ballet are said to be on 
a most extensive scale; the action is founded 
on ‘ Faust,’ and a popular scene of diablerie 
from the ballet of ‘ Tentation,’ produced last 
year in Paris, is also to be grafted on the 
original story. 





When are we to have a genuine English 
opera? With talent enough in the country for 
such a work, it is quite lamentable that neither 
of the large theatres strive to produce some- 
thing new. 




















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 14.—The Rev. William Buckland, D.D., 
V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘On the existence 
of four distinct hearts, having regular pulsa- 
tions, connected with the lymphatic system, 
in certain amphibious animals,’ by John Mul- 
ler, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, communicated by Leonard 
Horner, Esq., F.R.S. 

Edward Ayshford Sandford, Esq. was ad- 
mitted a Fellow of the Society. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Feb. 6.—Lord Bexley, Vice President, in the 
chair.—A memoir by Mr. Cullimore was read, 
‘On the origin of the primitive sphere of the 
Greeks.’ Newton and his opponents, Souciet, 
Bedford, &c., have agreed in identifying the age 
of the sphere of the Greeks, as described by 
Eudoxus, Aratus, and Hipparchus, with that 
of the voyage of Jason; the former by setting 
aside the evidence of history, the latter, by 
using an equal freedom with astronomy. The 
middle of the thirteenth century B.c., is the 
period to which the Argonautic expedition is 
assigned by history; while the description of 
the sphere corresponds with the state of the 
heavens three centuries later. Newton, ac- 
cordingly, brings down the voyage of the Argo 
to the tenth century B. c., and assumes this 
date as a basis on which he remodels the whole 
of ancient Chronology; his opponents, on the 
contrary, raise the sphere to the historical period 
of the expedition. 

Hipparchus describes the Colures as the mid- 
die of Aries, Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn— 
implying, no doubt, the 8° or middle of the con- 
stellations ; whereas, Souciet and his party have 
assumed in their theory, that the 15° or middle 
of the signs, is to be understood—which makes 
a difference in time of between four and five cen- 
turies. Mr. Cullimore, however, shows, that not 
only astronomical calculations, but also the con- 
current voice of ancient historians, place the 
Colures in the sphere of Eudoxus, in the 8°; 
and hence he concludes, that whatever may have 
been the origin of the sphere, its adoption by 
the Greeks and Romans had no regard to the 
changes in the longitudes of the stars. 

The tenth century B. c., to which astrono- 
mical calculation refers the coincidence of the 
Greek sphere with the phenomena of the hea- 
vens, falls within a period which is a complete 
blank in Grecian science. This blank descends 
below the Olympic era, B. c. 776; in accord- 
ance with which fact, it is admitted by Newton 
himself, that nothing is known of the state of 
astronomy among the Greeks, from the age of 
Jason to that of Thales, 8. c.600. Nevertheless, 
strange to say, both parties supposed the obser- 
vations of Chiron, to whom tradition ascribes 
the invention of the sphere, to have been pre- 
served and accurately transmitted, throughout 
that entire interval. 

Disregarding, therefore, so untenable an as- 
sumption, Mr. Cullimore considers Thales as the 
founder of Grecian astronomy, and his pupil 
Anaximander constructor of the earliest Greek 
sphere. He shows that the former philosopher 
obtained his knowledge of the science in Egypt, 
from which nation, Herodotus and all sound 
historians describe the first elements of astro- 
nomy as having been imported into Greece. 
The earliest intercourse between the two na- 
tions was in the reign of Psammeticus, a few 
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rs previous to the birth of Thales, about B. c. 
672. Again, the latest delineation of the Egyp- 
tian sphere, of which any account is preserved, 
is by Nicepsos, whose reign was the next but 
one preceding that of Psammeticus, and oc- 
curred between B. c. 686 and 672. Now, it is 
demonstrable that the Egyptian Colures inter- 
sected the 8° of the cardinal signs, from the 
year B. Cc. 676 to 575—an interval which coin- 
cides both with the reigns of Psammeticus and 
Nicepsos, and with the greater part of the lives 
of the philosophers Thales and Anaximander. 

The writer, therefore concludes, that the 
Egyptian sphere was the same with that adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans, from the age of 
Thales to that of Pliny, the last in the series 
of ancient authors who place the Colures in the 
8°, as described by Eudoxus ; and consequently, 
that the origin of the latter sphere—a disputed 
and interesting question, which has long engaged 
the attention of the learned world—no longer 
remains open to discussion. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

An interesting paper was read, giving many 
particulars of the outfit of the early voyager, 
Sir Martin Forbisher, and detailing the various 
instruments he carried with him, in his voyage 
in search of a N.W. passage. ‘There were some 
curious things mentioned, with the prices 
against each of them ; among which, were seve- 
ral old instruments, such as the astrolabe and 
cross-staff, used by the ancient navigators. 
(Having been enabled to give full particulars 
of the document here reterred to, we have 
abridged the remainder of the report.) 

The meeting was subsequently occupied in 
discussing a new discovery of land, to the south- 
east of the Cape of Good Hope, in 67° S. and 
50° E., which was made by Capt. Bristow, in 
a vessel] sent on a sealing and whaling expedi- 
tion, by Messrs. Enderby. Capt. Bristow also 
discovered land in or about the,same latitude, 
to the S.W. of Cape Horn, but not so far south 
as that laid down on the authority of Belling- 
hausen, in 1821. The new land, however, is an 
important discovery; and there seems to be a 
continued series of projecting points, extending 
in different meridians, to a greater or less dis- 
tance from the pole. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Feb. 8.—Sir A. Carlisle delivered a lecture 
on hereditary disease. There was nothing in it 
new to medical science, and if the lecturer in- 
tended to enlighten the unprofessional part of 
his audience on the subject, the directions for 
diagnosis and prevention by dictetic regulation, 
were much too brief and general to be of any 
practical utility. 

It is, however, worthy of observation, that 
Sir Anthony took occasion to deprecate post 
mortem examinations, on account, he said, of 
the little good to medical science generally 
gained therefrom, and because they offended 
against our proper natural and religious feel- 
ings; although he subsequently observed that 
the medical man who was not well grounded in 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology, was little 
better than a quack. 

After the lecture, Mr. Faraday exhibited a 
flat piece of wood, of a slightly crescentic form, 
brought from New South Wales. It is one of 
those weapons, of which many curious and mar- 
vellous stories have been related, all founded on 
the fact that the rotatory motion given to the 
missile when thrown, keeps it in the same plane 
of rotation, and if thrown at a certain angle up- 
wards, it returns back again nearly in its path 
of ascension— falling in the same manner, and 
on the same principle as we sometimes see a 
bird fall, obliquely, with its wings extended. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 5.—A paper by Sir C. M. L. Monck, 
Bart. was read on the cultivation of the fig-tree, 
and a note by John Lindley, Esq. upon an ex- 
cellent apple imported from Holland, and lately 
brought into notice, and distributed by the So- 
ciety, under the name of the Brabant Bellefleur. 
The superiority of this apple for the table and 
for culinary purposes, forms an exception to the 
merits of the class to which it belongs, the 
Bellefleurs being for the most part considered 
valuable only for their qualities as cider fruits. 

An Enville pine-apple (weight 3lbs.) was 
exhibited by Mr. George White, F.H.S., a 
new seedling Camellia, by Mr. Thomas Wells ; 
and from the Society’s Garden, three varieties 
of Chimonanthus, Gastonia palmata, Echeveria 
gibbiflora, Justicia coccinea, and J. adhatoda, 
collections of apples and pears, and fruit of the 
Passiflora quadrangularis, or Grenadilla, so 
much esteemed in the West Indies for the mag- 
nificence of its fragrant blossoms and general 
appearance. 

Lawrence J. Marshall, Esq. was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 12.—A letter received from Geoffroy St. 


| Hilaire was read, referring to some observations 





lately published by Mr. Owen, on the mammary 
gland of the ornithorynchus. A letter was also 
read from a valuable corresponding member of 
the Society, residing at Morocco, accompanied 
by a living specimen of uromastyx acanthinurus, 
Bell. a spiny-tailed lizard from ‘Tapilet, where it 
is called El Dub by the natives, and though a 
scaly reptile of forbidding aspect, is considered 
a delicate article of food by the Arabs. 

A communication from Capt. Hallam was 
read, and drawings exhibited of the Mango fish, 
pimelodus paradisea, and also of a singular race 
of biped pigs with two anterior legs only, which 
were stated, on unquestionable authority, to 


have propagated through three generations in | 
Descriptions of a further portion of | 


India. 
Mr. Cuming’s valuable collection of shells, 
were read by Mr. Bennett; several new species 
were exhibited, most of them belonging to the 
genus arca, and some other genera of the same 
family. 

Mr. Martin read his notes of the dissection of 
aslow Lemur, L. gracilis, Geoff., and confirmed 
the account first published by Sir A. Carlisle, of 
the singular division and distribution of the arte- 
ries of the extremities. Lord Stanley, President 
of the Society, (who was prevented attending the 
meeting by the death of a near relation,) sent 
for exhibition a skin of apterie australis, Shaw. 
This very extraordinary bird, of which a single 
specimen only is known, was brought from New 
Zealand, and is well figured and described by 
Dr. Shaw, in the 24th volume of his Zoological 
Miscellany. It is without wings, as its name 
implies, has plumage similar in appearance to 
that of the emu, with short strong legs, and long 
sharp claws, the beak like that of an ibis, but 
the nostrils are placed very near the point. Its 
food is unknown. At the sale of Dr. Shaw’s 
effects, after his death, Lord Stanley became the 
purchaser of this rara avis. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
3 Phrenological Society ...... Fight p.m. 
Moxpay. { Medical Society ............Bight, P.M, 
Linnean Society............ Eight, p.m. 
TvuespAyY. 4 Horticultural Society........One, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers Eight, p.o. 
cies Royal Society of Literature. .Three, p.m. 
WEDNEs. { Society of Arts...........++.4 past7, P.M. 
Royal Society.. sconenseencd Eevee 
Society of Antiquaries ...... Eight, p.m. 
City of London Artists and 
Amateurs’ Conversazione }4 p. 8, P.M. 
Frivay. Royal Institution ..........} past8, p.at, 
Saturpay. Westminster Medical Society Eight, P.m. 
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FINE ARTS 





Colonel Murray’s National Work. Central Divi- 
sion. Part I. Perth: Morison; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tuts is an interesting number: -the land- 

scapes and letter-press relate entirely to Abbots- 

ford. We have delineations of the poet’s house 
from the Tweed, from the garden, and the eastern 
terrace: to these are added ‘The Rhymer's 

Glen,’ ‘The Eildons,’ ‘ Sir Walter’s Aile,’ and 

‘Smailholm Tower.’ These are accompanied by 

descriptions, which will be read with pleasure 

by all who wish to hear of the ways ahd favourite 
haunts of a man of first-rate genius. The charm 
of the work, however, abides with the land- 
scapes: that they are correct and clever many 
must know, and ourselves amongst others. We 
wish the gothic screen, which divides the green 
from the garden, had been added; it is a beau- 
tiful piece of workmanship; and we could have 
forgiven Colonel Murray for omitting the 
‘ Tower of Smailholm,’ had he put in Ashiesteel 
House, with its birks and braes. 


The English School of Painting and Sculpture. 
No. XLIII. to XLVIITI. London: Tilt. 


Tus work is now concluded; it forms a neat 
catalogue, with outlines of the chief works of 
the English school of art ; those who buy it will 
like to see something better, and so a love of 
painting and sculpture will grow and spread in 
the land. 





The Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Females, 
including Beauties of the Courts of George IV. 
and William IV. With Memoirs by John 
Burke, Esq. Nos. I. & Il. London: Bull. 

Tuts Portrait Gallery is, we think, a fortunate 

idea; and we must own that the publisher has 

made a good beginning. ‘There is much beauty 
and elegance in the portraits, and correct infor- 
mation in the memoirs. The first number con- 
tains* that exquisite picture, by Lawrence, of 

‘Lady Gower and Child,’ and the second, that 

| equally lovely portrait, by Jackson, of ‘ Lady 
Dovor.’ There are four other portraits: that 

they are much inferior to those we have named 
must be attributed to those who drew them: but 
no one expects that heads by Hamilton or Mrs. 

Mee can rival those of Jackson and Lawrence. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of Murray's Life 
and Works of Byron. No. I, 
THERE are some exquisite landscapes in this 
| number: the ‘ Drachenfels’ is one of Turner's 
most magnificent scenes, and the graver has 
done the poetic painter justice. ‘ livoli,’ by 
Stanfield, is also a noble picture; nor is the 
‘ Acropolis,’ by Harding, much amiss. When 
this work is completed, the nation may be justly 
proud of the threefold union of poetry, painting, 
and engraving: we know of nothing surpassing 
the verse of Byron, or the landscapes of ‘Turner. 








THEATRICALS 





COVENT GARDEN. 

‘The Smuggler Boy.’—The family of St. 
Brieux, though noble, has for many years been 
connected with a band of smugglers on the 
coast of Brittany. Paul Count de St. Brieux, 
| otherwise Paul the Smuggler, is suspected by the 
band (not the orchestra) of treachery. He has 
been absent eighteen months, has married and 
had an heir, and has been seen by their spies 
in regular attendance on the minister at Paris. 
On his return he is summoned to a meeting of 
the smugglers, and compelled to place his infant 
son in their hands as a hostage for his fidelity. 
The chateau is attacked by the troops of the 
government, and defended by the smugglers, 
| who escape with the child, leaving the son of 
| the commanding officer of the district among 
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the slain. The band (now we do mean the or- 
chestra) then plays a little tune for twelve years, 
and at the opening of the second act, we find 
the Count and Countess returned from Guada- 
loupe as Colonel and Madame Valry, the Count 
having sunk his former name and station, and 
acquired rank and reputation in the army. His 
own description as the proscribed Paul the 
Smuggler, is placed in his hands as Colonel Valry, 
to be read at the head of his regiment, which is 
now employed in Brittany to suppress the 
smugglers, who have again made head. A 
smuggler boy, called Devilskin, is taken prisoner, 
but escapes from the troops, and climbing 
through a window into the house where Madame 
Valry is staying, implores her protection. He 
is discovered, but escapes again, flies to his 
mountains, and ultimately proves to be the 
lost heir of St. Brieur. The smugglers are 
overcome, and their dying chief denounces Paul 
as the murderer of the young officer slain in 
Act I. His innocence, however, of that crime 
is proved by another smuggler, and his subse- 
quent services induce the court and jury to 
recommend him as a fit object for the royal 
clemency. Such are the main features of Mr. 
Peake’s new drama. The lighter portions con- 
sist of some extravagantly comic situations, in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Keeley figure with much 
effect. Imagine, gentle reader, the former, 
absolutely tarred and feathered, and the string 
of puns, good, bad, and indifferent, which must 
of consequence follow such an incident describ- 
ed by such a pen. Miss Poole, as the young 
Devilskin, delighted us as usual by a happy 
scenic union of youth and maturity. She is, in 
truth, an admirable duodecimo edition of an 
actress—a miniature Melpomene—a pocket 
Thalia—a vade mecum and multum in parvo 
commentary on the dramatic art, at once in- 
structive and entertaining. Mr. Bennett acted 
the part of Martin, the old smuggler, with spirit, 
and his spirit will doubtless increase if the piece 
should have a run. Mr. Haines, as Guernsey 
Bob, gave a new proof of talent. Let him not 
despair. Managers are generally tle deafest as 
well as the blindest people in the world, but the 
papers have been calling for him for some time, 
and the managers must let him out by and bye. 
The drama, though evidently intended for an 
afterpiece, was quite successful, and announced 
for repetition amidst considerable applause. 
Some choruses and melo-dramatic music were 
highly creditable to the composer, Mr. G. H. 
Rodwell. 


THE GREAT THEATRES, 


BEFORE we proceed to report upon the merits 
and demerits of the ballets recently produced 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, we feel it a 
duty to protest against the system altogether. 
At first, taking into consideration the heavy 
losses experienced at both houses, and willing 
to forget for the moment, that such losses 
were mainly brought upon them by imbe- 
cility and mismanagement, we were inclined to 
overlook almost any attempt they might make 
to reimburse themselves. This feeling might 
fairly be indulged in, while such matters were 
brought forward solely in aid of other and more 
legitimate efforts; but, now, that it is made 
manifest, that advantage is intended to be taken 
of good-nature, on the part of the town and the 
Press, and that the two miscalled National 
Theatres are to be converted into third-rate 
Opera Houses, we should be wanting in duty if 
we did not join in the exclamations already made 
by the respectable portion of the Press, against 
the senseless innovation. In one respect, good 
may come out of evil, for the course pursued by 
these managements will not fail to have its effect 
upon the discussions likely to arise in the pre- 
sent session of parliament. Thus much for the 
system. It has been attempted to force it down 





| 
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our throats at the point of the toe, and we at 
once kick against it. Now, for the facts, as to 
the ballets themselves. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
The ballet of ‘ Kenilworth,’ “from the King’s 


Theatre,” as the bills very truly say, was pro- | 


duced at this house on Saturday last. It brought | quarrel with any one for studying in the best 


with it its people, its scenery, and its dresses, | 


and having been long since duly reported on | 


in its proper place, there is no occasion to say 
much about it now. In one respect, it has the 
merit of great ingenuity, for the world might 
be searched without a more absurdly inappro- 
priate subject for a ballet being discovered. 
Shade of Darnley Earl of Leicester! where 
art thou? Dost thou flit unseen up the stair- 
case of Covent Garden twice a week, “grin 
horribly a ghastly smile,” as thou readest that 
the free-list is suspended, and then, passing in 
with thine own bones, take the Banquo’s place 
reserved for thee in the dress circle? Dost 
thou, then, behold the living representative of 
thy former greatness, toeing it and heeling it 
before the proud queen who loved thee, and 
twirling sixteen times on one leg, to wind him- 
self into the good graces of the beauteous Amy, 
whom thou lovedst? If so, a golden guinea for 
thy thoughts—never, surely, was so complete a 


‘‘lively” to “severe.” But we forget—our 
protest has been entered before, and we have 
only now to report on the performance. This 
ballet has been produced with considerable care, 
and some degree of splendour. The dancing was 
good, but not first rate, and this “ national” (!!!) 
ballet, as it is called, was well received by a 
tolerably full house. 

If these “national” subjects are to be pur- 
sued, we beg to suggest ‘Catholic Emancipa- 
tion,” as the next. It may open with a general 
dancing combat of Whig and Tory warriors— 
the former alternately advancing two feet, and 
going back one—suddenly the Whig combatants 
are driven to the back of the stage, while a 
triumphal pas seul is executed by a Tory leader. 
After this, the combat is renewed—the Whigs 
gain ground—the Tory leader is hard pressed, 
a trumpet sounds, both-parties pause, and the 
Duke of Wellington enters in a blue satin jacket, 
white silk breeches, and pumps—he executes 
a grand military movement—sprawls his legs 
about till he clears the stage—then turns round 
and round constantly backing and pointing a 
toe, now towards one party, now towards the 
other. After this, he takes the former Tory 
leader, who has sank from weakness, on his 
back—and, extending a hand to each party, 
dances forward, supported by both; the bill is 
carried, and the curtain falls amidst the accla- 
mations of the public. 


DRURY LANEs 


On Wednesday, ‘ The Sleeping Beauty’ was 
produced here, as an attempt to kick down the 
attractions of the kickings at the other house. 
The original story is not adhered to, and the 
alterations are all fur the worse. The scenery 
and properties are gorgeous without being either 
in good taste or good keeping: except, indeed, 
a moving picture by Stantield, which is one of 
the most splendid efforts of his glorious pencil, 
and called forth the just tribute of unanimous 
cheering from the audience. It is announced, as 
a matter of intense attraction, that the fairy 
will enter in her car “ Drawn by Real Horses!” 
Why, the audience cannot get to the theatre, go 
which way they will, without passing five hun- 
dred or more real horses! And why is this in- 
vidious distinction made ?—Whzy is it not an- 
nounced that the coachman and footmen are also 
real? Talking of footmen, we should recommend 
an extension of the black paper or pasteboard, 
which is used to make the white boys into ne- 


groes: their faces were not more than two- 
thirds covered. 

Madlle. Duvernay possesses a pleasing per- 
son, and a decidedly pretty face. Her imita- 
tion of Taglioni is too evident to be mistaken ; 
and, although her execution is far, far behind 
that finished mistress of her art, we do not 


school. All she did was neat, graceful, and ele- 
gant. 

Maddle. Ancellin is improved, and danced 
extremely well, giving us now a bit of Taglioni, 
now a bit of Herbele. Paul is somewhat gone 
by, but is still a graceful and finished dancer. 
Mons. Silvain, and Madlle. Augusta, did their 
little respectably. Mons. Gilbert, or rather Mr. 
Gilbert, danced with great force and agility, and 
acquitted himself very well; but people must 
suffer sometimes from injudicious friends, and 
so on Wednesday did he. It appears by the 
bills, (and who dares to doubt their truth ?) 
that “The system of orders is altogether abol- 
ished.” Of course then it is, but there were a 
number of those who paid 7s. each for ad- 
mission, who conducted themselves so like those 
who used to be sent in free, that we should 
hardly have discovered the difference. These 
independent ycllers mistook Mr. Gilbert, who 


| danced first, for one of the new importations ; 


es ? “ wp? 48 oe oe a 
transition from the ‘igrase” to the “ gay | and not only applauded him to the echo, but 


never a fitter occasion for us to turn from | 


actually encored his dance. His gratitude knew 


| no bounds, or rather it knew one bound too 


| many. 








The people laughed at him when they 
ought to have felt for him, for he fell—a victim 
to excessive taxation. When the curtain went 
down there was a considerable mixture of ap- 
plause and disapprobation. In the midst of 
this, Madlle. Duvernay, who had not been called 
for, was led on by Mr. Bunn, the stage-manager. 
All opposition vanished for the moment, while 
proper homage was paid to a pretty woman. 
After this it was renewed, and then two crowns 
of flowers were thrown from somewhere, one of 
which fell into the orchestra, and the other on 
the stage. There seemed some little doubt as 
to whose head it was intended for—the stage- 
manager proffering it to the lady, and she mo- 
destly declining. At length the stage-manager 
bawled out, that he was desired by “this young 
jady ” to return thanks for her reception, and to 
announce the ballet for repetition three times a 
week, we believe. Of course, these crowns were 
prepared, and brought by two independent 
people to reward talent, which they could not 
know existed until they sawit. This is as clear 
as possible, but it was thoughtless of one of 
them to bring an article which looked so like a 
stage property ; and we should not be surprised 
if the other one of the unbiassed public got dis- 
charged for his awkwardness, in being a bad 
shot. 





MISCELLANEA 

Newly-invented Railroad.—Our attention has 
been again drawn to the National Gallery of 
Practical Science, where there is now exhibiting 
an UnpULATED RatLnoap, recently invented 
by Mr. Badnail, whereon a locomotive carriage 
travels with a rapidity far exceeding that of a 
similar one when moving upon the common or 
level railroad, the propelling power being the 
same. ‘The carriage model is worked by 
machinery, on three. differently constructed 
roads; and the object Is to prove, that a much 
less power is required to obtain the same speed 
onthe undulating than on the level road, and of 
course, that, by availing ourselves of the irregu- 
lar surface of the ground, railroads may be 
constructed much cheaper than heretofore, and 
with an evident advantage in the lighter con- 
struction of the engines and the consumption of 
fuel. 

Monument to Gutenberg.—If ever man de- 
served a monument, it was the inventor of print- 
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ing. We long since mentioned that the city of 
Mayence had resolved to erect one to his me- 
mory ; but the advantages of his invention were 
not confined to a city, or even a nation—the 
whole world has benefited by it, and all nations 
should contribute. It gives us great pleasure 
to announce, that influential men are now stir- 
ring in England, and we hope shortly to be 
enabled to name the committee who have un- 
dertaken to manage the subscription here. Eng- 
land must not be backward on this occasion, 
and we trust the lowest subscriptions will be re- 
ceived, that all, even the humblest, may have 
the satisfaction of contributing their mite. For 
four hundred years the world has been reaping 
the good harvest of the seed then sown, let us 
at least testify that we are sensible of the bene- 
fit conferred on us. 

Lectures on the Poets.—The Hampshire Tele- 
graph speaks in enthusiastic terms of a lecture 
read at the Mechanics’ Institute, Chichester, by 
Mr. Attree, of that city—“ Nothing like it,” they 
state, “in the way of lecturing has been exhi- 
bited there for the last fifty years." We have 


not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Attree—indeed | 


had never heard of him before—but we find that 
he took occasion to institute a comparison be- 


tween the literary periodicals, and did us the | 


honour to cc d the 4th in very high 
terms, and we return him our best thanks. 

Royal Academy, Turin.—At the meeting of the 
class of History and Politics in this institution 
on the 10th ultimo, there were read memoirs 
by Cibrario, “On the finances of the monarchy 
of Savoy during the 13th and 14th centuries,” 
and by Count Selopis, ‘ On the ancient legisla- 
tion of Piedmont and Savoy.” 

Sculpture.—Lemoyne, the French sculptor in 
Rome, has just produced a semi-colossal group 
of “ Medea murdering her children,” which has 
excited general admiration among the cognos- 
centi in that capital. 

The Russian Flora.—We alluded on a former 
occasion to the desire expressed by some mem- 





bers of the St. Petersburgh Academy, that a | 


“Flora of Russia” should be undertaken. We 
now learn, thatit is to be carried into effect, and 
that the Academy have received communica- 
tions from domestic botanists in every quarter, 
tendering their assistance, either in editing such 
a work, or in forming local collections of plants. 
Scientific writers are already employed on the 
illustration of a considerable number of families 
of plants. 


John O’Keefe.—This veteran dramatist, who 
so often gladdened our young hearts, died 
last week at Southampton, in the 87th year of 
his age. O'Keefe was born in Dublin, and 
brought up as an artist; but a love of the stage 
came upon him, and having, even in his youth, 
such a weakness of sight as served at least as an 
apology to his friends, and perhaps to himself, 
for abandoning his profession, he engaged him- 
self as an actor at the Dublin Theatre, and 
continued with the company many years. The 
first of his dramatic pieces which became known 
to the English public, was ‘Tony Lumpkin,’ sent 
over to Colman, and brought out at the Hay- 
market in 1778, and its success tempted O'’ Keefe 
to follow it. He was not however successful in 
getting, as he had hoped, an engagement here, 
and therefore devoted his whole thoughts to 
writing for the stage, and produced in little more 
than twenty years fifty dramatic pieces, with 
extraordinary and not undeserved success— 
his object seemed always to have been to produce 
a hearty and innocent laugh, and he rarely fail- 
ed. When under fifty his eyesight failed him 
altogether, and 1800, he had a benefit at Covent 
Garden, on which occasion he was led on to the 
stage by Lewis, and spoke an address, said to 
have been remarkable for the strange but plea- 
sant mingling of humour and pathos. After 








this the public long lost sight of O’Keefe,— 
and he who had so often administered to 
their pleasure was so totally forgotten, that it 
excited some surprise, when about ten or 
twelve years ago, a paragraph appeared in the 
papers intimating that he was still living, blind, 
and in poverty, at Chichester. The statement 
was true atte although we believe it gave him 
pain to know that it had appeared. If, how- 
ever, our memory, as Mrs. Parthian would say, 
‘* serves us right,” good came of it—we rather 
think the then Bishop of Chichester, a kind- 
hearted man, took care that the circumstance 
should be made known to His Majesty George 
the Fourth, anda small pension was kindly and 
considerately granted from the privy purse, and 
we hope that it was continued to the day of the 
old man’s death. It would be a strange lesson 
to those who are living in the noise and whirl of 
theatrical triumph, could they but know how 
silent and obscure this successful dramatist was 
living when the paragraph above referred to 
drew public attention on him. The little, quiet 
town of Chichester could not comprehend it; 
and the clearest perception of who could be re- 
ferred to, was but a dim recollection of a blind 


| old man, scen occasionally under the sunny 


walls of the poor-house, and who was supposed 
to live somewhere in that neighbourhood. A 
few years after, he removed altogether to South- 
ampton, but there was no more note taken of 
his going than of his coming. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. 














W.a&Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. 

Th. 7| 57 42 | 29.50 S.W. | Cloudy. 
Fr. 8) 58 40 | Stat. S.W. | Ditto. 

Sat. 9) 51 36 | Stat. N.W. Rain, a.m. 
Sun. 10! 55 45 29.00 (S.S.W. H. Rain. 

Mon. 11/ 53 40 Stat. | Ditto. | Rain, p.ot. 
Tues. 12, 55 45 29.20 | W.H. | Rain, a.m. 


Wed. 13! 53 42 29.00 | S.W.H. | Rain, p.o. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Nimbus, Cir- 


rostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 47°. Greatest varia- 
tion, 21°. 

Mornings, for the greater part, fair. Nights mostly 
rainy. 


Day d on Wednesday, 2h. 4min. 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Piozziana ; or, Recollections of Mrs. Piozzi. 

Capt. Alexander is about to publish the Narrative of 
his recent Travels in America and the West Indies, 
under the title of ‘ Transatlantic Sketches.’ This work, 
like his former one, is to be embellished with Engrav- 
ings, from Designs, made by himself. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘Tales, ‘ The Simple Story,’ and ‘ Na- 
ture and Art,’ are about to appear in the Standard 
Novels. They will be reprinted from copies corrected 
by herself a short time previous to ber death. 


Just published.—The Juror’s Guide, 12mo. 3s. 
—Reflections, by J. Gisborne, 12mo. 6s.—The Wi- 
zard of the North, and other Poems, by the Hon. Henry 
Liddell, S$vo. 6s.—Sheppard’s Christian Con<olations, 
&c. 12mo. 6s.— Bourne’s Christianity, 8vo. $s.— Lumley 
on Annuities, &c. Svo. 16s.—Rev. A. Thelwall’s Ser- 
mons, 12s.—Danby’s Extracts from Young and Cicero, 
post Svo. 8s. 6¢.—Hoole’s Sermons, 8vo. 8s. 6d.— Mu- 
rat’s North America, post 8vo. with a Map, 10s. 6d.— 
Whychcotte of St. John’s, 2 vols. post Svo. 18s.— Wa- 
verley Anecdotes, 2 vols. fc. 8vo. with Portraits. &c., 
10s.—The Book of Psalms,in Blank Verse, by the Rev. 
G,. Musgrave, Svo. 12s.—T'wenty Illustrations for the 
Republic of Letters, royal 8vo. 16s.—Hirschfeld’s Stric- 
tures on the Past History of the Jews, &c. 2s. 6d.— 
Deloraine, a Novel, by W. Godwin, 3 vols. 1d. 8s. 6¢.— 
A Supplement to the London Catalogue of Books, 
3s. 6¢.—Greenland’s True Doctrine of the Latin Sub- 
junctive, 8s.—Hawker’s Morning Portion, 12mo. 4s.— 
Cobbin’s Child’s Commentator, Vol. 5, 2s. 6¢.—Beau- 
mont’s Law of Fire and Life Insurance, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Thanks for the Cockney Anthology, but the subjects 
are ticklish. 

Thanks to B—C. C. C.—C. M.—Alpha.—L. C.— 
J. M.R. 

In consequence of the notice taken last week of the 
piracies in the National Umnibus, we are requested 
to state, that Mr. F. W. N. Bayley has long ceased to 
be with that paper. 


} 
| repay us for un attentive perusal, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


In the press, and shortly will be published, illustrated by Two 
Hundred and Eighty ES of E on Wood, 8vo, i 
SECOND SERIES of FABLES, original 
and selected. 
By the late JAMES NORTHCOTE. 
Preceded by a Biographical Sketch of the Author, The I}lustra- 
tions from Designs by Mr. Northcote and Mr. Hervey. 

s John M urray, Albemarle-street. ~ 
In the press, and speedily will be published, with a Portrait, 
after the Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 2 vols. 8v0. 
HE LIFE of Lt.-Gen, Sir JOHN MOORE, 

K.B. By his Brother, JAMES CARRICK MOORE. 

Comprising copious Extracts from the Letters of Sir John 
Moore to his Family, from a Journal which he kept regularl: 
from the latter end of the year 1793 till within three weeks of bie 
death, from official Documents and other authentic Records, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
IVES, CHARACTERS, and an ADDRESS 
to POSTERITY. 
By GILBERT BURNET, D.D. Lord Bishop of Sarum, 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by JOHN JEBB, D.D. 
_ _F.R.S. Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
Printed for James Dancan, 37, Paternoster-row ; and John 
Cochran, los, Strand. ao ih 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 183. boards, 
HE YEAR of LIBERATION ; a Journal 
of the Defence of Hamburgh against the French Army 
under Marshal Davoust, in 1613, with Sketches of the Battles of 
Lutzen, Bauizen, wc. &c. 
By the Author of ‘Salathiel,’ 

“ This is a work which comp: nsates us for the perusal of a 
great deal of trash, Here are truth, spirit, humour, aud informa- 
tion combined On a subject of great aud perpetual interest.”-— 
Spectator. 

“A book written with great spirit and taleut, full of good 
sense and good feeling.” —Times 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 

INTERESTING NEW BOOKS, 
Just published, 
In 2 vols. price 18s. 
HYCHCOTTE of ST. JOHN’S; or, the 
Court, the Camp, the Quarter Deck, and the Cloister. 

** The author is evidently a man who has seen a great dea! of 
the world, and one who is not only possessed of very acute powers 
of observation, but of the means of communicating his experience 
and impressions in a remarkabiy neat, clear, lively, and clever 
style.”"—Monthly Magazine. 

“The range of the author is most extensire—he is a pleasant 
lively companion, asmart clever writer, and well worthy the at- 
tention of the general reader.””—NSpectator. 

“The work contains much that is novel and pleasing, and 
peculiarly calculated to interest the generality of readers.”— 

















| Oxford Herald. i 


LAST NEW NOVEL, 
In 3 vols. price il. 8s. 6d, 
Arthur Coningsby. 

** The work is in fact a remarkable one, for the profusion of its 
talent, the purity of its style, and the eloquence of its thoughts.” 
—Spectator. 

“The work is full of interest, and in every respect such as to 
"—Court Journal, 

** These volumes afford indications of taleut, on the part of the 
person who composed them, which, if properly cultivated, will 
entitie him to a high rank among the writers to which he bi - 
longs. The book abounds in eloquent and impressive passages.’’ 
—Times, Sth Feb. iit. 

EIGHT YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
In 1 vol. with a Map, price 10s, 6d. a 
North America: a Moral and Political 
Sketch. By Achille Marat, Son of the late King of Naples, 
With a Note on Negro Slavery, by Junius Redivivus, 

** We recommend the work as well worthy of a place on the 
shelves of those who wish to understand te real character of 
the Americans.” —Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Iv. 
IVIMEY’S LIFE OF MILTON. 
Ini volume Svo, with a Portrait, price 10s. 
4 : - ane os 
John Milton; his Life and Times; Religious 
and Political Opinions ; with Animadveisions upou Dr. Johnson's 
Lile of Milton. By Joveph Ivimey, 

“It has been andertaken with the zeal of a disciple; it has 
been achieved with the skill of a master; and is worthy of the 
subject.’’— Metropolitan. Vv. 

STATE OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 
In a pocket volume, price 1s, 6d., a new edition, with Additions, 
Producing Man’s Companion; an Essay on 
the Present State of Society, Moral, Volitical, and Physical, in 
England. By Junius Kedivivus. 

“Awork of greater candour and greater vigour of thought 
than the * Rights of Ludustry.’""—Morning Advertiser. 

“The author is a warm-hearted and well-intentioned man, 
animated by stroug sympathies, not common to the writers of 
books.”’— Examiner. fi. ’ 

In a thick 12mo. volume, price 6s. cloth, é 
Vegetable Cookery, with an Introduction 
recommending Abstinence from Animal Food and Iutoxicating 
Liquors. By a ° 

a The flesh of animals is not only unnecessary for the support 
of man, but a vegetable dict is more favourable to health, 
humanity, and religion.”—Vide Introduction, 

“We may auhesitatingly recommend the book to all lovers of 
conserves, coniections, &c., aud indeed to every domestic indi- 
vidual on account of the numerous family receipts it contains,” 
—Morning Post. 

COUNT PECCHIO IN ENGLAND. 
In 1 large volume post svo. price 10s. 6d. 
Observations of an Exile in England. From 
the Italian. By Count Pecchio. . 

** He is occasionally satiricai, but he bas not the asperity of 
Mirabeah or the German Prince. Driven from bi tive { 
by a despotic government, the Count found in England a safe 
and agreeable asvium, and be has vot shown himself ungrateful ; 
the errors into which he has fallen are such as every Englishman 
will excuse in a foreiguer, whose admiration of England aud 

ple breaks out in almost every page of the work, We have 
oe) delighted with the good een aed Ayn author, and refer 








our readers to the workas a mostag fireside compantou.” 
—Morning Chronicle. 
London ; Published by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








. —_ 
ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STRE 
and LOWTHER ARCADE, near Si. Marti’s Church, WEST 
STRAND. a 7 ww till aaa 1s. Cata- 
lozue, tx. EXUIBITI 

PE RKIN ewly- din aed System a gene! rating Steam, ex- 
emplitied by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one- fourth gre ater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
againsta Target, iv for seconds, every two hours during the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the padale-wheel 
in common use, and by that of Perkins’ fate invention, 

Holdsworth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder. 

Au Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, elected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidity. 
yeus of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
ales Rollers, and of the trausfer of Engravings on Stecl. 
A Magnet, by Saxton, capable of iguiting gunpowder. 

Unrivalled’ Collectiousof Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains, 
and Minerals, highly interesting to the autiquarian and the 
geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 
— to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids. 

Nhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock, 

; Exemplification of Watson’s Plan for preveuting Ships founder- 
ng at Se 

Sectional and Working Models of Steam E 

Model of the proposed London and Bi 

Models of new Framing of Ships, var’ improved Auchors, 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, fop-mast Fid, Cat-head Stopper, Life- 
ratts, Life-preservers, and numerous other apparat us 

A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, immersed ia water—illustrating the 
giedaae and application of the Bell. 

A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among 
which will be found some splendid productions of Murillo. 

The Royal Seraphine and Harmonica, wew Musical Lastru- 
Meus; performed on at intervals, 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are made daily. 












ngines. 
am Railway. 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCY. 

ENWICK DE PORQUET and COOPER, 
School Booksellers, No. 11, Tavistock-street, Covent 
garden, beg to acquaint their friends and the public, that, in 
consequence of the many ap reac made to them to recom- 
meud GOV ERNESSES and ERS, more particularly for 
the French Language, they 2 “established an AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT. No person is recommended who is not per- 
fectly ec seageny to the situation offered, nor is any charge made 
to to Families o ies or Schools. Apply persoually, or by letter, post paid. 


oO BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, 
PUBLISHERS, &c.—Now ready, A SUPPLEMENT to 
the LONDON © ATALOGUE. ol BOORS published in February 
1831; containing all thee NEW WORKS published in London 
from that period to December 1832, inclusive, and arranged on 
the same plan as the former volume, with their sizes, prices, and 
publishers’ names. 
Loudon: Printed for Robert — (price 3s. 6d.): and sold by 
I man and Co,; yingtons; J. Rie hardson ; Baldwin and 
Co Simpkin and Co. ; Sherwood and Co. ; Dune an; Whittaker 
and Vc 0.3 ; Hamilton and = : a =: Cadell, Edinburgh. 


HE BOOK of ‘the 'N } NURSERY ; Precepts 
for the Management of Infants, and for Prevention and 
Domestic eee of or rig to Childhood. 
Jember of the Royal ¢ olilege of Surgeons, and Surgeon to the 
Royal lutirmary for the Diseases of Children, 
the same Author, 
The Phenomena of Dreams, and other 
Transient Illusions. 4s. 











Third edition, thoroughly revised, , exte miei —_ brought down 
‘0 the Present ‘Time, 18mo. price 3s. bound, of a 
7 
OM PENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, with REMARKS on the Physical Peculiarities, 
Productions ‘Comers ~ re Vo Government of the various Coun- 
tries; QUESTIO AMINATION at the end of each 
Division ; vd Disc RIPTAV 4 5, in which are given 
the Pronunciation, and a concise Account of every place of im- 
portance throughout the Globe. Hlustrated by Ten Maps, and 
an Engraving showing the Heights of the Principal Mountains 
in the World. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART, 
Author of the ‘History of Scotland,’ Xe. 

The general approbation with which the former impressions of 
this work were received, has encouraged the Publishers to use 
every exertion to render this New Edition still more dese rving 
of preference; and it is believed that, in arrangement, in accu- 
racy, and in extent of information, this Compendium may be 
confidently pronounced the most complete, as well as by far the 
Page oe Elementary Work on Geography that ever issued from 
the press. 

' Critical Notices of former Editions of this Work: 

itl wat au admirable elementary book—how elaborate, and yet 
how simple ; how precisely exact, and still how abou ; how 
supertiuously crowded, we had almost said, with details ietarest- 
ing as they are important.” —Monthly Review. ‘* This Compen- 
dium is the t and tullest we have seen. It seems scarcely 
susceptible of further improvement in the same bulk.”—Monthly 
Magazine. “ The ivtetligence which it furnishes is the most 
recent and novel.”—New Baptist Miscellany. ‘Utility is its 
distinguishing characteristic.”—Imperial Magazine. ‘A more 
compact, carefully compiled, and useful volume, has seidom 
fallen under our observation..—Examiner. ‘* The best and 
cheapest Compendium of Geography ever published in Evrope.” 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, * Wis cheap, neatly got up, well 
written, well arranged, and contains a great deal of matter 
within a smali compass.”—Scolsman, “There are works on 
Geography, thrice the bulk, which have not half the utility.”— 
Glasgow Courier. ‘* Upon’ the whole, the book well deserves 
the popularity it has acquired, and which we have no dount this 
new impression will both maintain and extend.”’—Alhencum. 

Also lately published, 
Stewart’s History of Scotland, 12mo. 5s, bd. 


Stewart's Stories from the History of Scot- 
Jan, 18mo. 4s, half-bound. 

Stewart's Improved Edition of Goldsmith’s 
History of England, 12mo. 5s. bound q 

Stewart’s Improved Edition of Cornelius 
Nepos, 18mo. 3s. bound. 

Stewart’s Improved Edition of Mair’s Intro- 
fesins & to Latin Syntax, 18mo. 3s, bound; or without Vocabu- 
aries, 2 

Printed for Oliver and- Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, Londom - - = 











SLAVERY, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, closely printed, price 8s. 
HE REPORT, in full, from the Sk L. EC CT 
COMMITTEE of the HOUSE "of COMMO e EX- 
TINCTION of SLAVERY throughout the BRITISH ‘DOM - 
NIONS. With a copious Index. 

Witnesses examined :—W. Taylor, Esq., Rev. John Barry, 
Rev, Peter Duncan, Rev. Thomas Cooper. Rev. Joba ‘Thorp, 
Rev. W. Knibb, 1g e Fleming, Capt. C. H. Williams, W. 
Alers Hankey, Esc dD. é Ogden, Esq., R. Scott, Esq., 
J. Simpson, ro Va Shaud, Esq., Rev. Dy ae Rev. R. 
Young, Rev. J. VT. Barrett, W. Burge, Esq. M.P., J.B. Wildman, 
Esq., and ae rs. 

Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 


STUART’S THREE YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA, NEW 
EDITION. 
This day is published, in 2 thick vols. 1/. 
HREE YEARS in NORTH ‘AMERICA. 
By JAMES STUART, Esq. 
2nd edit. revised. 

*“* The publication of the volume before us affords us the op- 
portunity of saying that we long have wished to see such a book, 
a book of travels in Federal America, written by an honest, dis- 
passionate, and competent observer, but one who, though edu- 
cated and ac complished, should not be of the class, or practised 
in the artifices of travelling authors, ove less anxious to amuse or 
surprise, or to wake himself be talked of as clever, or deep, or 
patriotic, than to exhibit au unvarnished view of facts as they 
arose, and to pourtray, in plain and simple language, the results 
of an attentive aud discriminating course of observation on men 
and things, ‘nothing extenuating, nor aught setting down in 
walice.’ Such, so framed, and so written, is the work | before us, 
on we therefore strongly recommend it”’—Edinburgh Review, 

an. 1833. 

** These volumes cannot fail to be widely — _ are can- 
did, sagacious, and houest.”— Atheneum, Jan. 

L Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and W nitiaker and Co, 
oudon, 


“ABRIDGED into agg | for SCHOOLS and 1 COLLEGES, 
By the Rev, J, SEAGER 
IGER on the GREEK IDIOMS. Trans- 
lated into English, and abridged. svo. 9s. 6d. bds. 

“* But when they have made real advances in Greek prose, 
read over with them the whole of Vigerus. You should make 
them read Vigerus in this way twice every year, for five or six 
or — years.”— Dr. Parr, ie 

2. Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles, 7s.6d. 
boards. 

** Hoogeveen’s work on Particles has always been considered 
a valuabie aid in the study of the Greek language; and Mr. 
Seayer has compressed and translated itin a manner which we 
could not desire to be better.”’—Spectator, 

3. Bos on the Greek Ellipses. 9s. 6d. bds. 

“We have no hesitation in recommending this book to the 
teachers of Greek, as the best Dictionary of Eiliptical Expres- 
sions to which they can resort.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal, 

4. ILermann on the Greek Metres. 8s.6d. bds. 

“My hero is Hermann: he. is not only a scholar, but a phi- 
losonlier of the highest order.”—Dr. Parr. 

5. Maittaire on the Greek Dialects. 9s. 6d. bds. 

* This volume completes Mr. Seager’s epitomising labours. 
With Viger, Hoogeveen, Bos, and Hermann, theGreek Student 
has a set of scarcely dispensable subsidia, at all events in a more 
accessible form than before. Mr. Seager has laboured zealously, 
and must be allowed to have deserved well of Greek literature.” 
—New Monthly Magazine. 

Printed aud published by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street; and sold by all Booksellers. 











FB Dune an, having pare hased the whole remaining Copies 3 of the 
undermentioned Works, en lo offer them, for a limited 
time, at the low pri 


1:"PDLATONIS OPERA OMNIA; recen- 


suit et Commentariis Scholiisque Iilustravit IMMA- 

KER Accedunt Virorum Doctoram Heindorf, 
Ast, aye Gottleber, Pindeinen, Serrani, 
itzch, Heusde, Fischer, Boeckh, Lange, 
nn, He A. Wolf, aliorumque Annotationes 

io Latina, et Timei Lexicon Vocum Plato- 
nicarum. In_ 11 vols. 8vo. price 7. 14s.; or on large paper, 
royal 8vo. (of which only 150 copies are printed,) price 11/. 11s. 
extra boards. 

This beautiful edition has received the highest encomiums from 
the late Professor Dobree, and many other eminent British and 
Continental scholars, and is the only Variorum one hitherto pub- 
lished. It contains the whole of the Greek Test, revised and 
amended from manu-cripts now first collated or used in any edi- 
tion of Plato; the Latin Translation of Ficinus; the Greek Scho- 
lia; the Annotation » either entire or se lect, of the different 
Commentators on the Text of Plato, or the Works attributed to 
him; a Reprint of the Lexicon Platonicum of Timzeus, as 
edited by Rulnken ; the whole preceded by Fischer's Literary 
Notice of the Life’ and W ritings of Plato. Bekker’s Text and 
Scholia are used, and such typographical errors are corrected as 
had escaped that editor’s vigilance. 

The spirited projector of this fine Classic intended to publish it 
at 102. 10s. for the small, and 18/. 18s. for the large paper; but 
it is now offered at the above-mentioned reduced prices. 

2. Euripidis Opera Omnia. In 9 vols. 8vo. 
small paper, 10/. 10s., now offered for 6l. 6s.; large paper, 
isl. 185., now offered for 102. 10s. 

3. The Works of Dr. John Tillotson, Arch- 
bishop of C erg ig with Life. In 10 vols. 8vo, 5/. 5s., now 
offered for 3 

4. Patric Kk, Lowth, Arnold’s Commentaries 
on the Old and New Testament. In 6 vols. royal 4to. price 
12/, 12s., now ofiered for 91. 9s. 

5. Novus Thesaurus Philologico Criticus, 
sive Lexicon in Lxx, et reliquos luterpretis Graecos, ac Scrip- 
tores Apoc: typhos Veteris Testamenti, congessit et edidit J. Freid. 
Se maenner. In 5 thick vols. 8vo. price 31, 12s., now offered for 
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2l. 2 

ry in this edition many typographical errors have been cor- 
rected, Professor Schieusner’s German explanations of particular 
words uniformly have English translations attached to them; 
and to the third volume there is appended an Index of all the 
Hetrew words occurring in the work ; together witha collection 
of verses and chapters, as set out respec tively in the editions of 
the Greek Septuagint, by Wechel and Bos. This Appendix, which 
nearly fi mages, is not to be found in the Leipsic edition.” 








+ 300 
—Horne’s ; Introduction to the Scriptures, vol. ii. p. 72, Appendix, 
iso may be had, uniform with the above, 
Schleusner’s Lexicon to the New Testament. 
In2 4y~4 wy it. 8vo. price 3/., now offered for 12. 18s. 
jad of James Duncan, P. Paternoster-row; and the 
Booksellers of Oxford and Cambridge 








Next week will appear, the Sth edition of 
R. ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS of 
PHYSICS, or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; written for 
univ — use, in plain or non-technical language, 

In V I. (price 21s.) are Treatises on Dynamics, Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, ivdravlics, Poeumatics, Acoustics, and Animal 
Mechanics; in Vol, 11. Part 1, (price 10s. 6d.) are ‘Treatises on 
Heat, and ‘Light or Optics ; and in Vol. UL. Part 2, (to be pub- 
hishec in May, compl ting the work) are Treatises on Electricity, 
Magnetism, ‘and Astronomy. 

Among the novelties described in the present edition, (and of 
which ap account will be published with the last part, to com- 
plete former editions,) is the Hydrostatic or Floating Bed, con- 
trived by Dr. Arnott for the relief of the bed-ridden, 

“ A school- boy will read this work with as much avidity as if 
it were a treatise on witchcralt or legerdemain.” Times.—* [1 is 
in Natural Philosophy what Locke’s work is in Science of Mind.” 

—L. University Mog.—* What Biackstone is in Law.’’ Mornin 
Herald.—** That useful and exceilent work.” Sir J. Herschell, 








THIRTY-FIVE PLATES, COLOURED, 
Early in March bets agrees in feap. 8vo. ce of the Waverley 
ove Xtra boards, Vol. the 
ATUR AL ‘is’ rs LIBR ARY. 
Sir WM, JARDINE, F.R.S.E., F.L.S. . 
ORNIT "HOLOGY: navcsengete the Natural History of Humming 
Birds, to form two volumes, with Thirty-five Plates n each, en- 
graved on steel by W. H. Lizars, and coloured from Nature in 
the most careful manner; with de: scriptions and numerous wood- 
cuts, a a the Anatomy of the Birds, and peculiarities of 
structure, The first volume will also contain a Portrait and 
Life of L Soompee, written expressly for the work—it being a part 
of the plau of the Proprietors to give Portraits and short Biogra- 
phical Sketches of distinguish: d Naturalists. By Sir WILLIAM 
JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &e. 
Longman and Co. Loudon; 3 and Stirling and Kenney, and W, 
H. Lizars, Edinburgh. 


Just published, in 1smo. 0. hand 
ing, with Frontispiece, price 
HE HAPPY WEEK; 
Beechw 

By the pose of the ‘Odd Volume,’ ‘Cabinet for Youth,’ &c. 
** And sure we are that * The Happy Week’ will be read with 
avidity by those of our young friends who may be so fortunate as 
to obtain possession of it. We have ourse Ives read some of the 
stories with considerable pleasure. ‘The Large Nose’ is capital, 
rhe Lord’s Day, of course, forms one day of ‘ The Happy 

.;’ and we are “clad to see that it was spentina Christian 

manner....The contents of the book are agreeably varied.” 

Christian Advocate, 

Also just published, in 18mo., handsomely done up in Arabesque 
binding, price 4s. 6d., or 4s.in cloth, SECOND SERIES, 
Mornings with Mama; or, Dialogues on 

Scripture for Young Persons from twelve to fourteen years of age, 
**We can and do most cordially recommend this volume to the 

young, for they will understand it, We as cordially recommend 

it to those who are young no longer, for they will find in it an 
amount of information which it is the lot of bot few to possess ; 

and should the writer be abie to goon with such a commentary on 
all the books of Scripture, we shall hold it to be, next to Henry's, 
the best g = have ever met with.”—C. hristian Instructor jor 

January, 1 

Fainburel : Printed for William Whyte and Co., Booksellers 
to Her 1 sty; Longman aud Co. London; aud W. Curry and 

Co. Dabliu. 


Conducted 











ly done up in Arabesque bind- 
4s. 6d., or 48. cloth, 


or, Holidays at 


















GEOLOGY OF ane X. 

In royal 4to. boards, originally published at 32. 3s., reduced to 21.28. 

fans FOSSILS of the SOU’ in H DOWNES; 
or, Menesionel Be qnn10e Y of peas. 
By GIDEON MA * 

Fellow of the Royal = re of Strgeois. Nicmber of the Geoio- 

logical Society 

With 42 Engravings, exec ated by Mrs. Nantel, from Drawings 

by the Author. 
TOWER OF LONDON. 

In roval Svo. extra cloth boar'< and lettered, embellished with 
10 Plates, published at 2is., reduced to 12s.; or with the Piates 
on India baper, tos. 

The History 








Antiquities of the Tower of 
London, with Memo 1 and Distinguished Persons, re- 
duced from Records, St ers, and Manuscripts, and from 
other original Nee d autheutic Sources. By Johu Bayley, F.RS. 
F.S.A. M.R.LA, &e. &e. 

London : L. A. Lewis, 15, Poultry. 















NEW PICTURE OF LONDON. 

Price 6s, handsomely bound, with a Plan of London, and Map of 
the Environs; or 9: oth the addition of 108 Views, A New 
Edition, caretully st 

LIGH’S NE Ww "PIC TURE of LONDON, 
presenting a luminous Guide to the Stranger on all sub- 
jects connected with Geueral Luformation, Business, or Amuse: 
ment, to which is subjoined a Description of the Environs, and 

a Pian for vie wing London in eight days. t 
#* The work is also sold with the addition of 24 Plates o! 

Costumes, price 12s.; and with Rowlandson’s Costumes also» 








London: S. Leigh, 18, Strand; and Baldwin and Cradock, 
Pateruoster-row, 
Of whom mag be had, a Variety of Descriptive ne iia for the 
Ise of Travellers on the C ‘ontinent, viz. 
1. Planta’s New Picture of Paris. ‘Price 9s. 
2. Reichard’s Descriptive Road Book of 
France. 10s. 6d. 
3. Boyce’s 
Price 9s. 
. Romberg’s New Picture of Brussels, &c. 8s. 
5. Schreiber’ s Traveller's Guide to the 
Rhine. 


Belgian and Dutch Traveller. 


ra 


Reichard’ s Itinerary of Germany. 12s. 
. Ebel’s Traveller's Guide through Switzer 
land. 16s, 
a . Reichard’s Itinerary of Italy. 10s. 6d. 
k . asi s New Picture of Rome and its En- 
a0. V Vasi's. New Picture of Naples and its 
Environs. 10s. 
il. Reichard’s Itinerary of Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia. 7s. _" a 
12.’ Reichard’s Itinerary of Spain and Por 
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HE EB is published, price 6s. the 25th Number of 

RITISH CRITIC, QuartTerRLy 

ee Review and Eccuesiasticat Recorp, for 
January 1833. 

Coutents: Dr. Nare’s Life of Lord Burleigh—Riland on the 
Liturzy—Eveursions in India—The Americans—Palgrave’s Rise, 
xc. of the Commonwealth—Dr. Arnold’s Sermons—Gilly’s Wal- 
deusian Researches—Charges to the Clergy, by the Archvishop 
of Canterbury, Bishop of Gloucester, &c. &c. With the State of 
we Dioce aud Proceedings of the Universities. 

Printed tor J, G. ud F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pali Mall, 


In 1 vol, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bo 
iw 
HE LAST DAYS of OUR’ LORD'S 
MINISTRY; a Course of Lectures delivered in Trinit 

Church, Coventry, ‘by the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
M.A. Prebendary of Lincolu, Vicar of the Parish of the Holy 

Trinity, Coventry, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row ; aud John 
Cochran, | los, Strand. 











Price 6s. 


I S E R RIM U S. 


“ Icis strikingly original, fore ible, and interesting.” —Lit. Gaz. 

“ We hail with cordial welcome a writer of so much promise.” 
—New Monthly Magazine. 

“Some portions of the story are such as Goethe himself, in 
some fit of morbid enthusiasm, might have embodied in poetical 
prove.” —Court Journa 

“Icis written with great power, and, in consequence, is read 
with ravenous avidity.”—Sunday Times. 

“ When a@ man becomes a fiend by the perversion of his intel- 
lects, here is the writer to draw his or portrait. —Spectator. 

Printed for T. Hook Bond-st 








In 12mo, 7 
| tap tte DESIGNED to AFFORD 
CHRISTIAN ENCOURAGEMENT and CONSOLATION. 
By JOHN SHEPPARD, 
By the same Author, 

Thoughts, chiefly designed as Preparative or 
Persuasive to Private Devotion. 6th edit. 12mo. 6s. And, 

The Divine Origin of Christianity, deduced 
from thove eg aimee are not founded on the authenticity 
ofScripture. 2 vols, 

Whittaker, Treacher rT, and | Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 


The 14th edit. in 12mo. with important additions, alterations, and 
improvements, by the Rev, G. OLIVER, 8s, 
LLUSTRATIONS of MASONRY. 
By the late WILLIAM PRESTON, Esq. 
Past ri mas of the Lodge of — om 
¢ y the Rev. G. Oliv ver 
The Star in the "East. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


The Antiquities of Freemasonry. 8vo. 12s. 
___ Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave aria- lane. 


In 12m. the 2nd. edit. 3s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL LOGIC; or, Hints to Young 
Theme Writers. To which are now added some prefatory 
Kemarks on Aristotelian Logic, with particular reference to a 
late Work of Dr. Whately’s. 
By B. H. SMART. 
Whittaker, Treacher, aud Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
»f whom may be had, 
Dr. Jamieson’s Grammar of Logic. 2d edit. 6s. 


Rhetoric. 2d edit. 6s. 








This day is published, in prog with fereetis price 10s. 6d. in 
boards, the 3rd edition 
HE LIFE of the RIGHT REV. THOMAS 
WILSON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
By the Rev. HUGH STOWELL, Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Man. 
‘Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Pauil’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 





In morocco, 21s, ; large paper ( (India prools), 2l. 125. 
EATH’S BOOK of BEAUTY for. 1833 ; 
with 19 beautifully fiuished Engravings—18 Female Fancy 
Portraits and a Vignette oe Drawings by the lirst Artists. 
The Literary Department by 
“A very beautiful book, b “pound, ifally printed, 
and full of beautiful eagravings of be autiful. women.” —Metro- 
politan, 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 














This day is published, in 8vo. price &s. in boards, the 3rd edit, 


enlarged, of P 2 
N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
MORAL EVIDENCE, «r of that SPECIES of REASON- 
ING which relates to MATTERS of FACT and PRACTICE, 
With an Ee ou ~ -bating for Victory, and not for Trath. 
By EDWARD GAMBIER, M.A. 
Rector of Lengiors Kent; of St. Mary- -le-Surand, Westminster ; 
and Chaplain to the Right Honourable Lord Barham. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 


This it is waist, price 2 
uIN UNIV 


THE DUB E RSIT Y MAGA- 
ogg Il. for FEBRUARY, 1833. 

Contents: A Brief Discourse on General Potitics—The Irish 
Bench—Mr. Justice Burton—A Coward by Profession—Greek 
Song—Barney O’Reirdon—The eye Chap. Il. Homeward 
Bound, by Samuel Lover, Esq. A.—Oberon to ‘Titania—Folia 
Sibvilina—Application of Metaphysics to Scripture, No. 1—A 
Dream—Love and Loyalty—A Leaf from the Old Almanack, 
Chaps. I. and 11.—A very New System of Education—Bion Idyl- 
liam, I1f.—The Early Reformers—George Joye—Village Annals 
—Church and State—Circuit Notes—Random Poetics, with an 
Original Letter from Sir W.Scott—W hig Legislation—U niversity 
Intelligence—Learned Societies. 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co. No. 9, Upper Sackville- 
street; Simpkin and Marshall, London ; W. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


On the Ist of | March, 1833, 3, will be. published, No. 1. of a new 
Weekly Periodical, to be eutitied the 
OE tT Cc M I R O R. 
The work will consist of sixteen closely-printed pages, 
containing Poems, Original and Select ; together with a Review 
of all new Poetic: forks of merit. 
London: Published by Arnold, Tavistock-street, Covent-gar- 
den ; : and Sherwood and C oO. ‘Paternoster-row. 
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GENEALOGIES OF THE ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE, 
Lately published, in 4to. price 4s, 6d. half-beund and lettered, 


PS and T ABLES of CHRONOLOGY 

and GENEALOGY: illustrative of the History of Europe, 

Selected and trauslated from Monsieur Koch’s ‘ Tableau des 
— de l'Europe,’ for the use of Harrow School. 

* The present work was undertaken with a view to illus- 
wat a course of Elementary Lectures on Modern History lately 
introduced at Harrow School; the repetition of the Map of Eu- 
rope, with the names and divisions suitable to Seven different 
Periods of History, the Genealogies of the Royal Houses, aud the 
Chronological Table from the overthrow of the Western Empire, 
will render this work, itis hoped, a useful companion to the His- 
torical Works of Gibbon and Russell, of Mr. Hallam and M. 
Sismondi, 





London : Baldwin: and C ‘radoc k. 





h edit. 4s. 6d. bound, 
THE SCHOOL ORATOR; or, Exercises 


in Elocution, ar ogg arranged; from which, aided 
by short practical rules, to be committed to memory, and re- 
peated after the manner of reciting the rules in the Latin syntax, 
students may learn to articulate every word with prepriety ; be 
taught to modulate the voice, and speak with accuracy of intlec- 
tion, from the easiest to the most difficult specimens of English 
otatorical composition. 
By JAMES WRIGHT. 
Whittaker, Treache r, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
whom may be had, 


The Secretary’ s Assistant. Sth edit. 5s. 


The Writer’s and Student’s Assistant; a 
Pocket Dictionary of Fasten * nonyms. 3s. 


“We 
HE PARLI AMEN’ ~ ‘ARY POCKET 
COMPANION ; including a Compendious Peerage for 
1833. This work will contain— 

First, Lists of all the Peers of Parliament, their Residences, 
Votes on Reform, — (if any), Family Connexious, Dates of 
Creation, and Birth, & 

Secondly, The Members of the House of Commons, their Re- 
sidences, — Profe yssions or Asocations (if any), their Political 
Principles and Pledges, and every other important particular. 

Vhirdly, Lists of the Counties, © ities, and Boroughs, returning 
Members to Parliament, the manner in which they have been 
afiected by the Reform Acts, the Names of their respective Re- 
Preseutatives in the preseut Parliament, the Persons entitled to 
vote in each; the Num 10. Houses, the Population, As- 
sessed Taxes, and prevailing Interests (where any)—all these in 
alphabetical order. 

Fourthly, A Variety of miscellaneous Particulars relating to 
the two Houses of Parliament the Executive Government. 

fe whole is intended an answer to every question 
on which a Member or a to he Houses, or the readers of 
hewspapers, might desire information, 
Ww Vhittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave ¥ Maria- lane. 

















Just published, the 5th edition, 6s. 6d. 
YLLABIC SPELLING; or, a Summary 
Method of Teaching to Read, upon the Principle originally 
ered by the Sieur age ith appropriaie Copperplate 
Engraviugs. By Mrs. LIA 

y the Mi .. os 

Conversations on English Grammar, in a 
Series of familiar and entertaining Dialocues between a Mother 
— her Daughters: in which the various Rules of Grammar are 
wireduced and explained in a manner calculated to excite the 
Mention of Children, 4th edit. 5s. 
i rs. Williams's ‘ Conversations’ not only contain a clear and 
Melligible explanation of the principles of English Grammar, 
Ps are well calculated to convert what is generaliy considered 
ual young persons, at least,) a ver fad ees, — an agreeable 

leases a a on Monthly Magazi: 

Treacher, and Co. Ave Dlaria-lanes 


discov, 











This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
(Dedicated to Mrs. Lockhart and Miss Scott), 


HE WIZARD of the NORTH, the VAM- 
PIRE BRIDE, and other Poems. 
By the Hon. HENRY LIDDELL, 

** However humble the pretensions of this volume may be, the 
object of its publication can be liabie to no animadversion. It is 
the author’s intention to devote the proceeds of its sale to the 
purposes contemplated by the Committee of the Noblemen and 
Geutlemen—adaiirers of the late Sir Walter Scott—for establish- 
ing some pereenens Memorial of his genius and virtues.”’— 
Author's Prefac 
= for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 

ndon, 


2 vols. 8vo. NAT 28s 
N SsAY upon } NATION: AL. CHARAC- 
TER; being an Inquiry into some of the principal Causes 
Which contribute toform aud ‘modify the Character of Natious in 
the state of Civilization, 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX, Esq. F.R.S.L. and E. M.R.LA,. &e. 
* What a noble legacy for a man to leave behind him! In 
these volumes are garnered the lavours of a life—a life of pro- 
found investigation and of immense knowledge, digested by a 
singularly clear and contempiative mind. Itis a work put forth 
too in the noblest spirit of literature—that which looks to the 
future, and builds up, not a palace for self to dwell in, buta 
noble and enduring — for the instruction of ages yet to 
come.”’—Literary Gaze 
_P rinted for coy Duncan, 37, Paternoster- row. 


2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, price 36s. boards, 


In2 
MEMORL ALS of the PROFESSIONAL 
LIFE and TIMES of Sir WILLIAM PENN, Knight, 
Admiral and General of the Fleet during the Interregnum, Ad- 
miral and Commissioner of the Admiraity and Navy after the 
Restoration. From 1644 to 1670. 
By GRANVILLE PENN, Esq. 

“We must close our exiracts from these valuable volumes. 
We have never before met with so much information, clearly 
and explicitly given, regarding the condition and discipline of 
our navy in the days of its comparative infancy. Our Maritime 
History may elucidate many of its vague pages from the memoranda 
and instructions contained in these Memorials.””—Atheneum. 

** Authentic memorials of the life of any man distinguished in 
our history, and especially if he belongs to a period of uncom- 
mon interest, must always possess a strong claim to public atten- 
tion, Such is the present work; and the view it affords us of 
those naval worthies, who, in a great measure, laid the founda- 
tion of our glory and supremacy on the ocean, a century and a 
half ag., is one of gratifying retrospect; a work which will find 
its way iuto sas none library.”"— Liter: ares Gazette, 

, edited by the same Autho — 

The Chaveoter of a Trimmer. His Opinion 
of—1. The Laws and yg Protestant Religion—3. The 
Papists—4. Foreign Affairs, the Honourable Sir William 
Coventry, Knight. First setuted tn 1687. Ini vol. 8vo. price 5s. 


boa 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-rows 











In 1 vol. 8vo. price 25s. “boar s 

HEBREW and ENGLISH’ LEXICON 

to the OLD TESTAMENT; including the Bibiicat 

Cuaidee. Edited, with Improveme nts.from the German Works 

of Gesenius, by JOSIAH W. GIBLS, A.M. of the Theological 

Seminary, Andover, U.S. 

Printed for James Dane an, 37, Paternoster-row ; and Whit- 

taker, Treacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, Part 6, printed on medium drawing-paper, and 
continued on the Ist and 15th of each reeding month until 
completed, in E oie rare, price 4s. each part plain, or ss. 
correctly coloured, 


EW ATL AS of ENGLAND and WALES; 

consisting of a set of large County Travelling Mape— 
size 17 by 14 inches—divided into Hundreds; with the Cities, 
towns, Villages, Roads, River-, Canals, xc. accurately taid dowa 
from the latest Surveys; and containing, also, the aew District 
Divisions, Polling Places, Disfrauchised and Enuttanchised Bo- 
roughs, &e. Ac. agreeable to the Provisions of the Reform Bill, 
Thereby exhiviting on the Map of each County both its present 
and former state of Patliamentary representation. 

“* This work is surely a, enougi; here are four large folio 
maps for four shillings.... This is a good thought; such maps 
were much wanted, and we do not doubt that they will havea 
most extensive sale.’’—Courier, Nov. 27, 1832. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoste T-row, 

















In 3 vols, 18m0. embellished with numerous Plates and Maps, 


price 18s. boards, 
[It ALY. By JOS! AH CONDER, Author 
of * The Modern Travel 

Conder’s * Italy’ will in future be the travelling companion of 
every ovan bent upon a thorough investigation of that inte rusting 
land. Mr. Conder is the compiler of the * Modern ‘Travetier,’ 
the best aud completest geographical and descriptive work in any 
language.” —Spectator. 

** We sincerely congratulate the public upon the appearance 
of a work whic h really is au accurate and compicte account of 
Modern Italy."’—Asiatic Journal. 

**Couder’s * Modern Traveller’ is worth all the Libraries taken 
together.”"— Fraser’s Mag. 

Iu 36 volumes 1smo. with emanees Maps aud Engravings, 
price 81. 5s. boa Mee r 
The Modern Traveller ; cont: aining a Descrip- 
tion, Geographical, Historical, and Topographical, of the various 
Countries of the G lobe, compiled from the latest and best Au- 
thorities. Edited by Josiah Couder. 
*,* The various Countries may be had separate, price 5s. 6d. 
per volume, boards, 

“ We speak within the most cautious bounds when we say, that 
in any volume of this work the traveller will tind more of the 
actual material of which he stands in need—the real distinct 
matter-ol-fact informatioa—thau in any teu voyages and Waves 
to the same region. No work can be tound in our language, or 
any other, equal to supply the place of the * Moderu Traveller.’ ” 
—Luerary Gazette 

Printed tor James Duncan, 37, Paternoster- row. 


INVALUABLE TO BOOK-SOCICTIES, ETC. 
On the Ist March next, No. 1, price 1s. of 
HE LITERARY AN NALIST; an His- 
torical Register of English Literature, Pine Arts, Music, ac. 
the tor of the * Cabine t Annual Registe 
It will be the object of this periodical to supply monthly (for 
preservation as a valuable record, as well as tor present use,) 
such chronicles of literature, &c. as may be sought elsewhere in 
vain; with the price, s.ze, and wame of pul lishe vr, of every pro- 
duction, and a — but satisfactory, explanation of their design, 
quality, aud couter 
Published by’ ‘Tomas Hurst, 65, St. nee corceyerte 


Just t published, royal 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


ORDS OF TRUTH. By the ‘Author of 
* The Well-spent Hour,’ aud ‘ T he Wa 
Contents: The Stranger on Nantasket Bea 
Afternooun—Wild Pigeon of America—True Stories—One Dew iu 
the Minisiry of Our Saviour—Healing the Lepe 
bert—Ou the Death of a Child—Story for Litthe Childs 
—-Mighty Deeds of A. B. C.—Child’s Trust in Danger—Orpuan 
Giri—Wonders of a Leat—Fatal New Year’s Gin—W hat Day is 
it cae L. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court. 
Of whom may be had, price 5s. 120.0. half-bound, with a Plate, 
The Work-Table ; or, Evening Conversations. 
By Miss E. A. Soutier. 
DE PORKQUET’S MODERN SCHOOL MORKS FOR FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, AND LA ig 
10th edition, much improved, 


L= TRESOR de LP ECOL ick. FRAN- 


CAIS; or, the Art of Translating Euglish into French at 
Sigul, on a new System unknown to modern Teachers. 
By LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, de Paris. 
By the same, 
A Key to the above. 3rd_ edit. revised, with Annotations, 3s. 6d. 

‘The same Work for the lial called * 11 Tesoretto,’ 3s. 6d. 

Key to ditto, corrected by Signor Allieri, 3s. 6d. 

The same for the Latin, 4s.—Key to ditto, 3s. 6d. 

Sequel! to Trésor, 3s. 6d. 

Le Petit Seerétaire Parisien, a3 a continuation of ‘ Le Trésor,’ 
3s. 6d.—A Key to ditto, 35. 6d. 

De Porquet’s School Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages, 5s. 

Parisian Puraseolo; ZY, 2s. 

The same in Hatian, catled ‘1 Fraseggiatore Toscano,’ 3s. Gd. 

De Porquet’s Moderu French Speiling-book, 31d edit. 2s. 

De Porquet’s Traducteur Parisien, 4s. 6d. 

Published and sold by F. De Porquet and Cooper, School 
Bookselle ag Aneute, more particularly for French Gover nesses 
and Teachers, avistock-street, Covent-garden ; aud may be 
had of wll Beohotiors, 































NEW PRACTIC AL COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTA * 


This day is published, price 9». in Poh the Second Part (con- 
aining St. Luke and St. Jonu) of 

HE NEW TESTAMENT, with a COM- 

MENTARY; consisting of SHORT LECTURES, for the 


daily Use of Families. 
By the me ‘CHARLES GIRDLEST ONE, M.A. 
ar gely, Staflordshire. 

Tn this edition  ¢ the ‘Ne w ‘Lestameut it has been the chief ob- 
ject of the editor to furnish families with an vosition for daily 
reading. The Scripture is divided into pa raphs of a conve- 
nient length, and the explanatory and practical aatter is digested, 
under each portion, into one consecutive lecture, so as to demau 
of the reader no previous study or attention, 

*,* The first volume may be had complete, price 18s. in cloth 
and Te ttered.—ThisW ork is publishing also in Numbers, at 6d,each. 

Printed for J. G, and A anf ee St. Paal’s C hurchyard, and 
Waterioo-place; and sold by Parker, Oxiord; Langbridge, Bire 










of Se 











mivogham ; and all other Booksellers, 





THE ATHENAUM. 








COMPANION TO BOSWELL’S JOHNSON! 





JUST PUBLISHED, IN 3 VOLS. 


MEMOTIRS OF 


S8vo. PRICE lv. 11s. 6d. BOARDS, 


DR. BURNEY, 


With Anecdotes and Sketches of his Contemporaries. 
By his Daughter, MADAME D’ARBLAY. 





“ The ‘ Memoirs of Dr. Burney,’ by Madame D’Arblay, couple two of the most distinguished 
names of a family which, if merit, in place of ancestry or fortune, were chietly esteemed, would be 
held to be ove of the most honourable in England. ‘The author of the ‘ History of Music,’ the friend 
of Johnson, Garrick, and Goidsmith—and the authoress of * Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ and * Camiila’—are 
but two in a family that bas graced most departments of intellectual exertion: and so various, so 
eminent, and so hereditary have been their success, that were we to make out a paraliel Peerage of 
Genius and Rank, we should class the name of Burney high up with the Howards and Fitzwiiliams. 

“ The iuterest of these Memoirs is gorecfold: they carry us with all our feelings into the life and 
society of a past and most distinguddhed age—an age in which talent and education abounded in 
sufficient quantities to form the agrémens of society, but yet were neither so common vor so uni- 
versally aimed at as to cease to be any but a vulgar distinction—an age in which the art of living 
together was far better understood than now—in short, the last and most finished actof along social 
and lit rary existence, just preceding all the phenomena and all the inconveniences of a transition 
age, in the course of which new elemeuts are ut work, operating, probably, for future good, but for 
much presentdiscomfort. Secondly, we are introduced to the pleasant and bueyaut zeus of Burney 
himseli—the Mus. D. par eminence—the most active, energetic, social, and excellent of creatures; 
and all his admirable connexions, more especially the angelic picture of his suinted wife, as drawu 
by the united pencils of her widower and ber daughter, Bat thirdly, and more tuan ail, the early 
education and experience of the most accomplished authoress of Canilla’ are laid before us asin a 
mirror: we behold the nature of her education, of ker earliest communications, of her first and 
most lasting impressious—in short, the materials of the little world of character « was afterwards 
poured forth trom her creative brain, in her ever-enduring novels, lo the Memoirs—which are 
neither more nor less than sketches of society and character—all the intimate associates of her 
father, mostly distinguished as they were, are laid open under the aspect which they bore round the 
well trequeuted social hearth of the amiable Doctor himself....There have been vo descriptions of 
Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, Burke, of greater vivacity and strength than those contained 
in these volumes,’’—Spectator, 





“(We have never seen anything more capital in its way than the following sketch of two of the 
flying visits sometimes paid by Garrick to his intimate friends and associates—those with whom he 


was himself. The various critical notices and formal descriptions that we have read of him, all 
united, do not convey to us a thovsaudih part so graphic and characteristic an impression of ‘his 
person, talents, and * humour’ (in Ben Jonson’s seuse of the phrase), ax the following seenes—to 
say nothing of their intinite power of t, and the 1 notices of others which they 
include.” —Court Journal. 

** Madame D’Arblay, the reading public will be delighted to find, has not yet quitted the Geld of 
literature, and iu this last and most gracefal work, the memorial of a father by a daughter, she re. 
tains all the vivacity and brilliancy which distinguished her early career as an authoress. So thickly 
strewn are the pages with interesting detail, and graphic sketches of those heroes of literature aud 
art with which the Johnsonian age abounded, tat we feel no observations of our own can be 
excusable, except such as may be as pertinent as the extract it displaces.” Allas, 


“The chief charm of the volumes lies in the genius of the men who are made to speak, and in 
the sincerity and trath of their words; these anecdotes are not the ten times repeated ramours 
picked up by some ignorant person about town; they are vouched tor by these whose candour has 
yvained the worki’s confidence, and come as well authenticated as official records. ‘Those who wish 
to see the brilliant parties of the days of hooped petticoats and three-story wizs, and hear the witty 
chit-chat of the brightest men in art and literature, nay do so cheaply now; while any one who 
desires to write of the poets, and critics, and artists, of half a ceutury, will find in these Memois a 
fine store of fresh and interes materials....in short, the book las more of the faults and excel 
lencies of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ than any work we have lately seen.” — Atheneum, 


“In the second volume of Madame D’Arblay’s ‘ Memoirs of Dr, Burney,’ there is an account of 
Johnsou’s overweening attempt to fetch out Miss Burney in company, and of his absolutely mimicking 
the voice and behaviour of the young people of Evelina’! Boswell gives no such anecdote as this, 
(Boswell himself is new in this book, He bas told ws a number of strange things of himself, but 
he has omitted what Madame D*Arblay tells us, that be was a regalar pedantic imitation of Johm 
son in pomposity of speech, restiessness of manner, and laxity of coat!) There are many other 
curious evidences of character ia this delighttul book, that of the fair memorialist amuug then,” 
New Monthly Magazine, 

















EDWARD MOXON, 44, DOVOR-STREET, PICCADILLY. 





Conduit-street. | 
R. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1833, 
an entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the 
ae Communications of the Nobility, is vow ready, price 16s. 
und, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 





This day is published, price 4s. 
DITH of GRAYSTOCK. A Poem. 
Henry Lindsell, Wimpole -street. 
Published this day, in 8vu, 7s. 6d. extra boards, 
HE EMIGRANT’S TALE. A Poem, 
in two Parts, And MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 
By JAMES BIRD. 
London : Baldwin and Cradock. 
Just published, price 9s. boards 


HE LAST ESSAYS of ELIA. | 








P In a few days, in 1 vol. 
Piozziana ; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. | 
Piozzi, with Remarks, by a Frieud. 
Edward Moxon, Dovor-street. 


vellers.""—Spectator. 


matter.”"—Conrt Journal. 





Just published, in 12mo. with Cuts, and a Plate of Geological 
. Sections, price 4s. in cloth, 
AEOLOGICAL SKETCH of the 
VICINITY of HASTINGS, 
By WILLIAM HENRY FITVON, M.D. V.P.G.S. F.R.S. 
Printed tor Longn and Co, London; and G. Wool, Hastings. | 

















In the press, and speedily will be published, a new and beautiful XTRACTS — from 
Edition, ilimstrated with a Portrait of the Authors after Harlow, 
and Wood Cuts from Designs of George Cruikshank, fe. 6vo. 

EJECTED ADDRESSES. 
With an ORIGINAL PREFACE written for this, the 
Liguteenth Edition. 
_ John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





EXTRACTS frov 
DIALOGUES, De § 


. This day is published, price Is. 2nd edition, Rivington, St. 

EFLECTIONS on ‘TITHES, with a Plan 

for a Generali Commutation of the same. 
By GEORGE HENRY LAW, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

J. Rodwell’s Catalogue of Old Books, (in 
which willbe found a curious Collection of Divinity,) will be 
ready in a few days. 

Printed for J. Kodwell, Bond-street; Rivingtons, Waterloo- 
place; and Backhowse, Weils. 
. Just published, price 9s. bound in cloth, 
IME’S TELESCOPE, for 1833, containing 
Memoirs of the numerous eninent Persons who have died 
during the past year; Phenomena of the Celestial Bodies for the 
year, with a variety of other Astronomical Information ; Notes of 
@ Naturalist, by Professor Rennic, Sc. ce. Hinstrated with Por- 
traits of Sir W. Scott, Sir J. Mackintosh, Goethe, Bentham, Dr. 
A. Clarke, Crabbe, Galiicvo, Brahe, Copernicus, Kepler, Descartes, 
and Gassendi; a Map of the Coarse of the Comet Biela; the 
Eclipses of 1033; Appearances of Saturu’s Ring, by Capt. Kater, 
aud various other Pistes and Vignettes. 


HE 


London: Published by 








LEMEN'TS of 














higher Classes in Se 


Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just ready, 
MRS. CHARLES GORE’S NEW WORK, 
OLIS H 


Uniform with the ‘ Hungarian Tales.’ 3 vols. post @vo. 


N E W 
By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ &c. 
vols, post bv0. 
° 


Os 
BELLEGaARD E 
A Canadian Tale. 
“ The author has succeeded in maintaining throughout the 
interest of a powerfully conceived story.”—New Monthly Mag. 
' d 


MR. SLADE’S RECORDS OF TRAVELS IN 
TURKEY 


In 2 vols. » 
“ One of the most amusing and instructing of Oriental tra- 


“ These volumes are fall of highly entertaining and curious 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CON DUIT-STREET. 

*,* At this extensive Establishment, the perusal of all New 
Publications, English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town or 
Country, Terms on application. as i us 

‘This day is published, in post 840. price 8s. 6d. in boards, 


THOUGHTS, with Observations upon them. Together with 
and OBSERVATIONS on, 
nectute and De Aniicitia, and a Translation 
of his Sonmium Scipionis, with Notes, &c. 
By WILLIAV. DANBY, Esq. 
Of Swinton Park, Yorkshive ; Author of * Ideas and Realities,’ &, 
Loudon: P inted for the Author; and sold by J. G. and F. 
Paal’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pail 
Mall; and J. and G. Todd, York ; and C, Upham, Exeter, 


LYON’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, WITH POINTS. 
In avo. price 5s. boards, the 4th edit. of 
SCHOLAR’S INSTRUCTOR; a 
HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Points. 
By ISRAEL LY ) } 
Formerly Teacher of the Hebrew Language in the University of | 
Cambridge. 
Revised and corrected by HENRY JACOB, 
y J. G. and FPF. Ri 
Churchyard, and Waterieo-place, Pall Mall, 


FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES IN SCHOOLS. 
This day is published, in 2 vols, svo. price 1/. 1s. in boards, the 
9th edition, revised and corrected, of 


LEDGE, introductory to uw: 
Brauches of Literature and Science, 
proved Authors ; including the best Ed 
signed chiefly tor the Junior Students in the Universities, aud the 


Conduit-street. DR. LARDNER’S CARINET CYCLOPADIA, 


Tn monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth, 
On March 1, forming Vol. 40 of the above, Vol. I. of 


TALES. AVAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Vy ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
2. Published Feb. 1, Dr. Lardner’s Treatise on 
W OR K, Heat. 


Volumes to be published successively, 
History of the Church, (in 2 vols.) Vol. I. 
(April i.) | we 
‘Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir Jolin Herschel. 
(May 1.) “ 
History of Ireland, by Thos. Moore. Vol. I. 
Loudon: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. ; 
PERIODICAL WOi published by Edward Bull, New Public 
KEY Subscription Library, 25, Holics-strect, Cavendish-square, 
ang OR YUE COURT MAGAZINE 
¥ Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 

Numbers 1 and 2, for Jan. and Feb, 1832—Vol. I. complete to 
1633, embellished with 30 Lilusirations of Portraits, Landscapes, 
aud Costames, from original Drawings by ewiuent Masiers 
Bound, One Guinea, 





2 
THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 

of DISTINGUISHED FEMALES, including Beauties of the 
Courts of George the Fourth and William the Fourth, engraved 
a3 from Paintings by Lawrence, Jackson, &c. Sc. with Memoirs by 
Johan Burke, esq. Published (in hail-crown Numbers) every 
fortuigit, uniform with Lodge’s Portraits. To be completed ia 
24 Numbers. 5 





YOUNG'S NIGH 
CICERO’S 3. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 1833, 


AND 
THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL, 1833, 
Elegantly bound in Turkey morocco, price 21s. 
« These beautiful and most useful volumes form a family wee 
sure.”—Lilerary Gazelle. 





m— ° Holles-street, | Feb. 9. 
MRS. SHERIDAN’S NEW WORK, in 3 vols. will be published 
vu the 26th inst, . 
NDS. 


IMS A N D E 
By the Author of * Carwell.’ 

** In every page of * Carwell’ we feel the efficacy of an im 
gination equally strong and inine, aud every senument speaks 
tLe elevation of a graceful gevius.”—Quarterly Review. 

9 
THE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. 
By the Author of ‘Chartley.’ 3 vo!s. 

* One of the most interesting ficti Literary Gazetle. 

*€ Wild as is the sou of these adventures, they are 10 them- 
| selves characterized by nature and verisimilitude,”-—Court Mag. 


Os 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF GERMAN LIFE. 2 vols. 
« These pictures of German Life have aa interest which we 
| consider periectly irresistbl Sunday Tines. 


ONS, 





Rivington, St. Paul's 
















GENERAL KNOW- 
| Books in the principal 
fith Lists of the most ap- 
ions of the Classics, De- 















- : : hools. 
_ Published by Sharweod and Co, Paterncster-tow._ Hy the late HENRY KET, B.D. of Trinity Coll. Osford, | ‘ 
IRELAND. Printed for J. G.and_ F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and OUR 1S LAND. 


Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. 


This day is published, in &vo. price Ss. sewed, 
RELAND, AS IT WAS, IS, AND OUGHT 
TO BE, with a Comparative Statistical Chart of the Popula- 
tion, Houses, Value of Agricultural Produce, Number of Schools 
and Scholars—Protesiant and Roman Catholic, Namber of Ba- 
ronies and Parishes, Number of Newspapers and Stamps issued, 
Representation in Parhament, Grand Jay Presentments, Xc. of 


each County. - 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 
Author of ‘ The Political, Financial, and Commercial Condition 
of the Angio-Eastera Empire in 132,’ &c. 
London: Paroury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall-street. 









Just published, in 8vo. price 15s. cloth, | 
ANTE’S INFERNO, translated into Eng- 
lish Rhyme; with an Introduction and Notes. s 
By ICHABOD CHARLES WRIGHT. 
Late Fellow of Magdalen Coll. Oxford. 

“Mr. Wright has done his author justice. To the English 
reader this work must ve a valuable acquisition, and we sin- 
cerely hope that every possible means will be taken to make it 
known, as we feel assured that that alone is wanting to make 
it uuiversally read and admired.”—Metropolitan, 

Longman and Co, London; 


Comprising‘ Forgery,’ and * The Lunatic.’ 
“ These tales glece in the strongest possible tight the oppreé 
sions that are endured.”"—Weehkly Dispatch, ‘. G 
“ There is a great share of talent in these tales, 1 Lit. ap 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
Holl treet, C Jish-squar 


Eng. | 


HT, A.M. 











London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, Not 

Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by 

Booksellers and N ders in ‘Towa and Countr 


Ye 





and W. Dearden, Notting) 
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